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protection of children and youth. 


i bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently 
in the training of the child, and to develop between 
educators and the general public such united efforts as 
will secure for every child the highest advantages in 
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a because you build for mankind 
I build for you 
O well-beloved stone-cutters, I lead them 
who plan with decision and science, 
Lead the present with friendly hand 
toward the future. 
—WALT WHITMAN 
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The President Message 


One and Inseparable 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN once emphasized the strength that inheres in union 
by telling a story of a bundle of sticks. Singly the sticks were easily snapped 
in two; tied together, they resisted every effort to break them. 

Today this illustration is as profoundly significant as it is lucid and simple. 
Unity has an incalculable power. And this holds true for moral and spiritual 
strength as well as for physical endurance. 

From its earliest beginnings American life has been characterized by a compelling 
impulse toward unification. The Fathers of our Republic were inspired by a common 
love when they established those free institutions which grow from the heart of a free 
people; by their common effort they laid the groundwork for a social structure which 
would enable their descendants to act in common for great human ends. This unifying 
impulse and the ideal of unity to which it has led the American mind are, and must 
always be, in the forefront of our consciousness. 

If we would be a strong people, capable of “forming the more perfect union,” 
integrity must be kept. We can keep it by singleness of purpose, by objective thought, 
and by developing the ability to evaluate factors and forces and to ponder both cause 
and effect. We can keep it by learning to compromise when necessary, to arrive at the 
kind of mutual concession which makes possible mutual respect and service. 

If we would be a nation of strong families, we must learn unity of will within the 
household. The family that has learned to pull together has won something inestimably 
worth while—freedom from the destructive tensions engendered by disunion and 
conflict, which work havoc with the happiness and security of parents and children 
alike. 

If we would be a nation of strong individuals, the concept of unity with our 
friends and neighbors must be imbedded deep within us. The person who is able to 
make instant response to the call for unified action in a national crisis has been trained, 
somewhere along the line, to disentangle the essentials from the nonessentials. He has 


experienced the joy and fruitfulness of living happily and justly in his home and in 
the larger contacts of community life. 


— the years the Parent-Teacher Association has seen in unity the power 
that is needed to achieve. Our Founders emphasized the fact that, although honest 
diversity of opinion is stimulating in discussion, inseparateness is imperative when the 
time comes for crystallizing discussion into free action. Following them with 
constant faith, parents and teachers have opened up new fields of child development 
that have taken their rightful place in genuine democratic development. 

We know that every achievement we cherish has been brought about by such 
unified purpose and action. Without this quiet but resolute principle the voices of 
America’s children would never have been heard. Bearing this knowledge in our minds, 
we shall continue to work devotedly to the end that all children may be assured of the 
sort of life whose promise and hope are given unto them in the objectives of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Ours is an immeasurable responsibility. Let us keep within our 
hearts the memory of those who overcame all barriers that we might today understand 
more clearly and act more perfectly on this sure and trustworthy principle: United 
and only united will we stand. 


President, 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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gone into a defense factory, Tommy feels left out of 
things. Maybe Joan, too, has got a temporary job as a 
tenographer in the factory Joe is working in. But Tommy, the 
uungest, is nothing but a student—and it burns him up. John 
getting the glory; Joe and Joan are getting the fat pay 
velopes. Poor Fommy is getting only a headache—from his 
tudies. The studies seem duller than before, and, what is worse, 
‘ommy seems a less important person than he used to be. People 
e polite but uninterested when they hear that he is a student. 
ommy’s vaguely inferior feeling increases. He is a capable lad, 
| he used to get high grades. His family planned to send him 
college next year. But now he is becoming indifferent to the 
lea of going to college, and he is a little sullen about his daily 
rk at school. He wishes he were older, so that he could cut 


W cone JOHN has joined the aviation corps and Joe has 


ALEXANDER COWIE 


loose. He wants to lead a life of 
more obvious practicality, a life 
with a lot more glamor in it. 
Studies just don’t seem to count. 

Nothing but a student—what 
danger lies in the attitude behind 
those words! And how widespread 
the attitude is! It is quickly as- 
sumed by many people that during 
a national emergency education 
somehow becomes’ unimportant, 
that the only persons who count 
are those directly related to indus- 
trial or military preparedness. The 
attitude is a natural one, for the 
material needs of the nation are 
enormous. Soldiers and factory 
workers we must have. That is 
obvious enough. And we are get- 
ting them. What is not so obvious 
to many persons is that the work 
of education—elementary, secon- 
dary, and collegiate—is a vital 
national function which must be 
safeguarded with all vigilance even 
during the gravest international 
crises. It must never be allowed 
to lapse or languish. Properly 
understood, liberal education is an 
extremely important phase of both 


long and short range national de- 


fense. It is in a very real sense 
practical. For although students 
in the public schools do not wear 
Uncle Sam’s uniforms, they may be 
his workers just the same. A lib- 
eral education is also in the long 
run rewarding. Tommy must be 
made to feel the truth of these facts. 


ae NOTHING-but-a-student atti- 
tude must finally be defeated by 
those persons best qualified to real- 
ize its essential falsity, namely, 
parents, teachers, and educational 
administrators. And these persons 
can overcome the attitude only if 
they themselves are confident that 
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HE need of the sure tomorrow is for 

leaders—men who have learned to see 
straight, walk steady, think true. When the 
defense workers have finished their impor- 
tant task, the students of the arts and the hu- 
manities must be ready to assume leadership 
in the serious business of reorganization. 
Theirs will be no small responsibility, and 
men of no small caliber will be required 
after the martial music is stilled and the 


construction of a productive peace is begun. 





education does count. Unfortunately not all of 
them really are confident. If Tommy feels that 
his school work is unimportant, he probably got 
the idea partly from older people. Children are 
extremely sensitive to the unspoken doubts and 
fears of their elders. The truth is that parents 
and teachers are themselves sometimes the victims 
of restlessness and defeatism. With world affairs 
in a tragic muddle, they sometimes wonder if 
anything counts. And yet there never was a time 
when sanity and poise and quiet faith were so 
needed in home and school. Parents and teachers 
ean be most helpful to young Americans only if 
they will look at certain facts with cold honesty. 
First, the war will some day be over. Hard as it 
is at the moment to real- 
ize this fact, it is assur- 
edly true. Second, a peri- 
od of reconstruction will 
follow. In spite of the 
wailing of complete pes- 
simists, civilization will 
not wholly collapse. The 
world has been in a per- 
ilous state before, and it 
has pulled through. It 
will pull through again. 
No one doubts that there 
will be deep suffering 
and degradation. But if 
men are capable of gross 
brutality and stupidity, 
they are also capable of 
heroism. Most important 
of all, the determination 
of humanity to survive 
and to work gradually toward a better social order 
is so deeply implanted—so closely allied to the 
instincts—that no war will stamp it out. Mankind 
is too tough to be obliterated. One need be no 
chirping optimist to recognize this fact. History 
is its warrant. Only if we recognize its truth can 
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we work effectively during the present emergency 
and during the transitional era to come. Mankind 
will survive, yes, but things can always be better 
or worse. We must work to make them better. 
Especially are these considerations pertinent to 
education. 

What, then, can parents and teachers con- 
scientiously tell their young folk about education 
during an emergency? They can surely say, first 
of all, that the student who faithfully follows his 
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educational program during the emergency is 
doing the most practical thing he can do for his 
country both in the present and for the future. 
Such a thought is readily accepted by the lad 
aiming at some sort of technological service. It 
can be equally true of the average student who is 
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earnestly in quest of a liberal education—that is, 
education in languages, literature, composition, 
the plastic arts, painting, music, mathematics, 
history, civics, and other “general” subjects. Even 
during the most disturbing days of our national 
life we must continue to train the children who 
will finally fill important civilian posts in business 
and the professions. Positions in local, county, 
and state government will always need compe- 
tently trained public servants. Young folk not 
qualified to assist the Federal government directly 
can have plenty to do that is useful and exciting. 
And even those who plan ultimately to go into 
some sort of governmental service will not nec- 
essarily do so in a military or a mechanical ca- 
pacity. Uncle Sam does not want all his young 
folks to follow the same pattern. He needs trained 
minds as well as trained bodies. He needs ideas 
as well as skills. He needs experts of all sorts: 
economists, geologists, chemists, linguists, jurists, 
diplomats, department secretaries, and undersec- 
retaries—he needs an endless variety of men and 
women to carry on the complex business which is 
a modern government. 


ESIDES EXPERTS in the various branches of 
knowledge, Uncle Sam also needs men of exec- 
itive ability, men who understand the past but who 
an act dynamically in the present, men who pos- 
sess resourcefulness and vision, men who can help 
to unify the nation by shaping and coordinating 
public opinion. In a word, he needs leaders. The 
capacity for leadership 
is doubtless partly in- 
born, but the practical 
fact is that such a ca- 
pacity will never be 
itilized except after a 
long course of broaden- 
ing training. Long and 
arduous training of 
some sort lies behind 
the man who electrifies 
the public by his bril- 
liant acts of leadership 
in a crisis. Abraham 
Lincoln did not assume 
his great role in history 
without years of un- 
conscious preparation 
for his task. When Eng- 
land was recently in an 
hour of direst need, she 
could not hope to “train 
up” a leader for the 
emergency. Happily one 
vas already there— 
Winston Churchill — 
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with forty years of precious training behind him, | 
And what sort of training? Part of it Was | 
practical in the usual sense—business and military | 
experience. But there were also the fruits of 
broad liberal education. It is no accident that 
Churchill is a trained historian; balance and per. | 
spective are lessons taught by history. But with. | 
out doubt Churchill’s crowning qualification for 
leadership, the qualification which has made him | 
the mighty figure he is in the world today, is his 
mastery of expression, written and oral. Seldom | 
has history afforded an instance of a man whoge | 
final significance has rested so largely upon his 
possession of the keys to eloquence as in the cage 
of Winston Churchill. And so it has been with | 
other leaders. It was not only Lincoln’s mind but . 
his utterances that made him the Great Emanci- 
pator. The people yearn to follow a dynamic leader, 
and such a leader is known by his capacity for 
expression. To take a nearer example, who can 
doubt that President Roosevelt’s gift for apt ex. © 
pression is one of his most “practical” assets? 
It is perhaps significant too that when recently 
the British people were asked whom they would 
choose to replace Churchill if the Prime Minister 
were lost to the nation, the man who received the 
most votes was Anthony Eden—a man with a 
broad general education and a mastery of language, 
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NDEED, THE longer one reads the lessons of his- 

tory, the more one is convinced that the suc- | 
cessful leaders of mankind have been character- | 
ized by three gifts, ' 
which are, in the order 
of ascending  impor- | 
tance, these: energy, | 
ideas, and_ eloquence. 
The word, whether 
written or spoken, is 
the most powerful thing 
in the world. And all 
these assets are in large 
part the products of a 
liberal education. How, 
then, can anyone refer 
to the lad who is learn- 
ing his history or com- 
position or public speak- 
ing as “nothing but a 
student”? Actually he 
may be preparing for a 
life charged with im- 
portance and rich in 
“glamor.” Obviously 
our children must not 
be brought up in the 
hope that they will all 
be Churchills and Lin- 
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colns. But just as obviously the sort of training 
that these men had is available in most of its 
essentials to our students of the arts and the 
humanities, and it will bear fruit in proportion 
to the capacity and industry of the individuals. 
Our future leaders, our statesmen of years to 
come, will be among these individuals. You can’t 
produce leaders by shaking a stick; you have got 
to train them. 

A great leader may save a nation in a practical 
sense during an emergency. But there is another 
important function of a liberal education during 
a period of political upheaval. We need to pre- 
serve those indefinable but very real elements of 
life which are called the cultural elements. The 
things that men live by are not entirely utilitarian. 
It is these cultural elements which brought us out 
of the brute stage, and we still need them. We 
need them now to keep the men in the military 
service from feeling that life is only material. It 
seems fantastic to argue that concerts of classical 
music and exhibitions of painting can be of use 
in times of crisis like the present. Yet such is the 
absolute fact. Man builds a hut—and then deco- 
rates it. The instinct toward art is perhaps not 
primary but it is deep. Our enlisted men deeply 
feel the need of nourishment of their minds and 
spirits. Wars are fought partly for boundaries 
and markets, but defensive wars, at least, are also 
fought partly to preserve a cultural heritage. The 
cultural heritage in turn may minister to the 
spiritual strength of the nation. When the arts 
and the humanities are allowed to lapse, barbar- 
ism sets in. And this is true of any nation, whether 
conquering or defeated. One of the great internal 
threats to Germany at this moment is the cultural 
and spiritual poverty which has been induced by 
the suppression and expulsion of her artists and 
writers. She will pay dearly for her folly in 
future years—is already paying. War is a grim 
reminder that life is more than meat. 

Finally, the student with a broad, liberal educa- 
tion will, if he perseveres, serve both his country 
and himself when peace is restored. When our 
defense workers are through with their tasks, 
what will be the situation? No matter how nobly 
they may have performed their service, few of 
them will be ready for the all-important work of 
leadership in reorganization. There will of neces- 





sity be a lag while they adjust themselves to 
peacetime pursuits. This is not to diminish in the 
slightest the credit due them; they will have been 
the men of the hour. But we shall need men of 
the year, men of the decade, men of the genera- 
tion. Nor need there be any hostility between the 
liberally trained men and the returning defense 
workers. Indeed, the defense workers would feel 
betrayed if there were not provision for such re- 
adjustment. Those students who are now con- 
scientiously training themselves will then have 
their opportunity to become the directors of public 
affairs, the reconstructors of the social order, the 
committees of the future. In this fashion, the 
nation can perhaps avoid much of the suffering 
which characterized the last postwar period. 


re bes ALL these aims are worthy of the strong- 
est support: the training of individuals for 
important civilian and governmental posts during 
a period of national tension; the preservation of 
American cultural traditions; and the effort to 
minimize the difficulties of postwar readjustment. 
And yet these aims are in some danger of being ob- 
scured or submerged. It is largely up to the schools 
to insist on their maintenance. Administrators 
must combat any moves toward curtailment of 
general educational activities. The amount that 
could be saved by such curtailment is relatively 
negligible. Parents must resist the temptation to 
exploit the wage-earning potentialities of their 
boys and girls. Such temporary prosperity as 
might ensue is as nothing compared with the long- 
range welfare of the children.' Most important of 
all, we must be clear and confident regarding the 
values of liberal education. We must fight against 
the idea that education is a luxury, that teachers 
and students are parasites and uninteresting par- 
asites at that. 

Nothing but a student? The lives of great men 
remind us how often history has been made by 
the man who, for long periods of his development, 
was nothing but a student. 


1This able discussion has set forth in broad general 
terms the enormous importance, both to the nation and to 
the individual, of maintaining a high level of educational 
activity. For a detailed delineation of the technical and 
monetary aspects of adequate training and the handicaps 
resulting from its neglect, see “When Youths Want to Quit 
School and Get a Job” by John K. Norton, page 23. 





From contemplation one may become wise, but knowledge comes 


only from study. 
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Yes, because its use or abuse may help 

to make or mar him. No, because if he is 
strong and wise he can succeed regardless of it. 
National defense requires that we use our money 
with special care—partly because the nation will 
need all we can spare and partly because each of 
us must make himself as efficient as possible for 
whatever service he can render. 

Money usually means opportunity, and the good 
we get out of it depends on how well we use the 
opportunities it offers. The management of money, 
like most of life, is a matter of choices. To make 
any choice wisely, we need to know two things: 
what we really want most and where and how to 
get it. 

Of course, not many of us are rich enough to 
get all the things we want. That is why it is 
important to decide which ones we want most. In 
some ways it would simplify life if we had rules 
to tell us which things are really most important 
and in what order we should make our choices. 
No such rules can be given, however, because 
circumstances alter cases; and it’s probably just 


[)™ money make the man? Yes and no. 
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Does 


Make the Man? 


HELEN W. ATWATER 
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HIS is the second article in the parent-teacher 
study course, “Defense Begins at Home.” 


as well, for we don’t like-+>-ing “regimented”; we 
would rather make our own mistakes—and, let 
us hope, profit by them. 

There are certain things that everyone must 
have to keep decently alive—food to keep him 
physically active, clothing to keep him comfortable 
and self-respecting, and a roof of some kind over 
his head. When a person has only those things, 
we speak of him as living at the “bare subsistence” 
level—barer, often, than we like to think. Even 
when he has resources enough to live a little 
better, at the “comfort and decency” level, he 
can’t buy much except for absolute needs, and his 
problem of choice is to decide which needs are 
most urgent and how he can best meet them. As 
his means increase, he has more chance to get 
things that aren’t absolutely necessary; as the 
economists say, he has a wider margin of choice. 
In other words, the greater the means, the more 
things may be chosen; the smaller the means, the 
more important each choice. 

“Means” may include other things besides 
money. If a penny saved is a penny earned, the 
member of a family who uses time and strength 
and skill to provide things that would cost more 
money if bought ready made adds to the family 
income just as truly as if he turned in money 
wages. Maybe he lives where he can raise vege- 
tables and fruits the family can use as part of 
its “real income.” Resources that many people 
do not think of as such are public libraries, parks 
and recreation facilities, clinics and nursing serv- 
ices. If we help pay for these out of taxes or 
subscriptions, that is all the more reason for 
saving money by using them. All these resources 
influence our choice of the things for which we 
spend our money. 

Not all persons of a given age and sex have 
the same needs and tastes, nor are they likely to 
put their wants in the same order of importance. 
Families differ not only in number but also in 
the ages and occupations of the members. Climate, 
local customs, and traditional ideas about social 
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ysages cause other differences. It is the “many 
men, many minds” difficulty multiplied almost 
indefinitely. No hard and fast rules for personal 
and family spending could be laid down even if 
we wanted them. 


What Is Budgeting All About? 


CONOMISTS have provided statistics showing 
E how thousands of families actually use their 
incomes and then have calculated what propor- 
tion of the whole income is used, on the average, 
for food, clothing, purchase and upkeep of the 
house, minor personal needs, medical care, rec- 
reation, educatio:. and all the other goods and 
services listed under ‘ems of family expendi- 
ture.” Such average figures are very useful to 
sociologists, public officials, and businessmen; 
and they may be of use in giving families general 
advice about money management. Unfortunately, 
however, they aren’t so helpful to the individual 
family, because the “average family” is even more 
of a myth than is the “average man.” None of 
us corresponds to the average. We’re like people 
with irregular figures—ready-made clothes or 
patterns have to be refitted so much that it’s 
easier to make them to measure. 

Perhaps the best way to work out a family 
spending pattern is to start with what the money 
now goes for. Put down the figures for food, 
clothing, and all the other items; then compare 
what you are getting with what you most want, 
and see whether, by adding here and subtracting 
there, you can work in some more important 
things instead of the less important ones. There 
are various books and leaflets that tell simply 
but reliably about the theory of apportioning the 
income among the different needs. 

The trick seems to lie in going over all the 
possible needs and balancing one against the other 
until you see which really outweighs the rest in 
urgency or satisfaction. Sally wants dancing les- 
sons; but she’s picking up the steps anyway, while 
Tommy might get over his timidity if he could 
have a week in camp with that fine husky lot of 
boys. Which will you put first? Which is more 
important: to get Ed’s 
teeth straightened or 
to have your husband 
take that  oft-post- 
poned, much - needed 
vacation? How can 
you possibly answer 
questions like these 
until you have care- 
fully weighed all the 
conflicting claims? 

When you have 
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- Armsirone Rae 
worked out roughly the way in which you think 
you would like to divide your income, you are 
well on the way to setting up a budget. There 
is nothing mysterious about it. A budget is 
nothing in the world but a spending plan—a 
device for helping you to save by orderly spend- 
ing. It means setting down in one place the 
money you expect to receive and the things you 
decide to spend it for month by month or week 
by week; noting down what you actually pay out 
for each; and then observing how it compares 
with the amount you had allowed. Nor is there 
anything magic about the effect of a budget. Its 
value is found not in following it slavishly but 
in using it as a guide whose advice you will not 
turn down without good and sufficient reason. If 
you have allowed too much for this item and not 
enough for that, you are free to shift—only don’t 
do it until you have weighed both claims. 


Let the Buyer Be Aware 


UST AS important as deciding what you want 
most is knowing how to get it. Sometimes this 
knowledge is called “better buymanship” or “con- 
sumer information.” Buying things is much more 
difficult than it was a generation or two ago; 
there are so many more things to choose from, 
and it is so much harder to tell which is really 
the “best buy.” 

In fact, this difficulty in purchasing wisely is 
the principal reason for what the papers call “the 
consumer movement.” Consumers feel that nowa- 
days the old doctrine “Let the buyer beware” puts 
them at a hopeless disadvantage and that if they 
are to have a fair chance they must know more 
about the things offered to them. The Govern- 
ment is helping them by laws and regulations 
about pure foods and drugs, truth in advertising 
and labeling, and fair trade practices. Many pro- 
gressive manufacturers and retailers have decided 
that it is worth while to go in for advertising, 
labeling, and salesmanship that give the customer 
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really helpful information. This is often rather 
troublesome to the business firms, especially at 
first, and they like to have their customers show 
appreciation of their attempts to help. If you 
want more of this “informative merchandising,” 
ask for it; be on the lookout for it; and let your 
merchants know you like it. 

Skillful buying makes a great deal of differ- 
ence in the amount of satisfaction a family can 
get in return for what it spends. Of families with 
about the same means, one may seem much more 
prosperous and well provided for than another, 
simply because it uses its money and other re- 
sources to better advantage. One homemaker 
knows cuts of meat, grades in canned vegetables, 
the right ways to use some of the new dress goods 
and draperies, and how to find out about the effi- 
ciency of a stove or a refrigerator, while the other 
is so bewildered by what she sees and what the 
advertisements and the salesmen tell her that she 
makes foolish and haphazard choices. One knows 
whether or not it is worth while to buy in quantity 
or perhaps cooperatively; at what time of year 
prices are likely to be bést on seasonal goods; and 
how the real cost of installment buying compares 
with that of paying cash, while the other goes 
ahead hit or miss—usually miss. Fortunately, 
there are more and more good printed helps ex- 
plaining budgets and business methods. 


Toward a Secure Tomorrow 


H™ ABOUT thrift and saving? It may be worth 
remembering that a sensible definition of 
thrift is the wise use of all one’s resources. One 
wise use is undoubtedly to provide for the pro- 
verbial rainy day—the unexpected illness or other 
emergency, the time when family expenses will 
be higher or when old age cuts down earning 
power. There is no hard and fast rule as to the 
exact proportion of the family income that should 
go into savings. A few people seem to get pleasure 
out of saving, and for them the danger may lie in 
investing so much in future safety that they don’t 
get the normal, legitimate enjoyments of life. For 
most of us, however, the danger lies in not taking 
enough thought for the morrow and thus finding 
ourselves dependent or helpless when we are old 
or in a tight place. 

Determining how to invest the family savings 
is, of course, an important question. Life insur- 
ance, home ownership, government savings 
stamps and bonds, and the benefits offered by dif- 
ferent types of savings societies are among the 
many possibilities for families of modest means. 
Here again it is necessary to consider the pros 
and cons of each and to decide which of them best 
fits the particular case. And because savings are 
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among our most important expenditures, we haye 
to be sure that we are getting reliable advice 


Defending the Total for Total Defense 


P THE national emergency likely to make 
difference in our management of money? Yes, 


though we may hope that it will not be in any | 
difficult way. Changes in taxes, prices, and wage; _ 


and in the supply of goods on the market are likely 
to affect the ordinary homemaker more and more, 
Higher taxes will cut into our purchasing power, 
whether we pay them directly to the Government 
or indirectly when we buy specially taxed goods 
and services. If business has to pay more for 
materials and labor, it will have to increase prices, 

But we mustn’t forget another aspect of the 
picture. If wages continue to rise and there are 
more and more jobs, more people will have more 
money to spend for all sorts of things. This may 
create such a demand for goods that prices will go 
up still further. That, in turn, may drive living 
costs even higher; workers will want wages to 
follow; and if nothing happens to prevent it, we 
shall be in that dangerous condition known as in- 
flation. Inflation is hard for the ordinary person 
to understand; it is like a balloon in which the 
pressure grows harder and harder until it bursts 
and we are left holding the torn and shrunken 
bag. Sensible citizens will try to do what they can 
to prevent this. They’ll remember that when 
earning power is high it is time to save for a 
rainy day. They’ll put part of their surplus into 
Government stamps and bonds. They will not 
grumble too much about taxes, because they will 
realize that taxes may prevent inflation and thus 
make their money worth more in the end. 

Some of our familiar goods are likely to dis- 
appear from the market. This will mean adapting 
ourselves to the new situation—for example, by 
wearing cotton stockings instead of silk. Many 
economists think that if the government decides 
to control prices to prevent inflation it will also 
have to do something about the quality of the 
goods offered ; otherwise unscrupulous dealers will 
try to palm off inferior goods at the familiar price. 
Already there are grade labels on canned goods in 
many stores. Perhaps we shall see similar guar- 
antees of quality on all sorts of things. Certainly 
that will be a godsend to consumers once they get 
used to it. Very likely we shall find fewer styles 
and shapes and designs in the stores, because these 
variations are wasteful of materials and labor. 
But we’ll be patriotic enough not to grumble. We'll 
be thankful that no shortage of really necessary 
things is in sight. We’ll try hard to manage our 
money to make the best possible men and women 
for the strongest possible nation. 
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[raion is a small boy in our town who, 
although he does not know it, makes every 
Wednesday evening for me a great event, a 
time to be remembered. 

He and his mother began coming to my desk in 
the public library several weeks ago with an arm- 
load of books they wanted to-take home. My atten- 
tion was arrested by the titles and by the obvious 
fact that they were being borrowed for the boy. 

Orchestration, by Forsyth, for example, is bor- 
rowed by many readers—but not often by an 
eager boy of eleven. We have many calls for 
miniature scores of symphonies by Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, and Debussy—but rarely from 
patrons in short trousers. 

“Are you reading these aloud?” I asked the 
mother, as we were charging out The Man with 
the Baton and Stories of Symphonic Music. 

“Yes,” she replied, “we read some aloud, but 
Tenney studies others by himself. He plays the 
flute in the school orchestra, and he has become 
very much interested in conducting.” 

One afternoon when Tenney and his mother had 
come in separately and Tenney was back in the 
music room selecting his books by himself, I asked 
his mother more about him. Recently, she told 
me, he had asked her and his father to be guests at 
a concert. He hates to brush his hair and pro- 
tests against a collar, but in honor of the occasion 
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he donned his one pair of long trou- 
sers and appeared with smoothly 
brushed hair, a collar, and a neck- 
tie. 

“Mr. Toscanini is dining with us 
tonight,” the mother told her hus- 
band. 

Taking his cue at once, the father gravely shook 
hands with the “conductor,” and the three talked 
of Italy and of anecdotes from Toscanini’s life— 
which Tenney had read—all during dinner. After- 
ward they all went into the living room, where 
Tenney took his recently acquired baton and con- 
ducted a delightful record concert of several of 
Toscanini’s favorite selections. 


ENNEY is a healthy, normal boy, not at all pre- 
cocious. He has, of course, a wise mother and 
father, who have helped him to discover an ab- 
sorbing interest which they are fostering with the 
aid of the public library. I confess that some day 
I hope to buy an expensive ticket and sit far down 
in the front of a great auditorium to hear Tenney 
conduct his own symphony orchestra. When that 
time comes I shall not think of him as a prodigy, 
but as a delightful example of a modern boy wisely 
guided with the aid of the public library. 
Tenney, of course, is only one of millions of 
American boys and girls who are today making 
creative use of libraries. So much do these young 
people take public libraries for granted that I 
suspect some of them would hardly believe me 
if I told them how a library less than one hundred 
years ago might have greeted them. 
“Dogs and Children Not Admitted” was a sign 
at more than one library entrance. Children’s 
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rooms and school libraries as we know them today 
were unheard of. No one dreamed that some day 
great universities would train college students to 
be school librarians and children’s librarians and 
that boys and girls in as small a city as our town 
(65,000 population) would borrow more than 
400,000 books annually. 

The significance of public library service in a 
democracy was recently brought home to me by 
another young patron—this time a student of our 
technical books on drama. A negro boy of thirteen 
or fourteen had been borrowing so many books on 
play production that I finally asked him what he 
was doing. His smile was charming. 

“The “Talented Twelve’ are producing a play,” 
he told me. “We have been giving concerts, but we 
thought now we would like to give a play.” I 
agreed with him that any group which could give 
both concerts and plays deserved to be called the 
“Talented Twelve,” and he went happily off with 
his books on directing. 

A boy who, we like to think, may be a future 
Edison is interesting several of us who are help- 
ing him develop his ability with electricity. 
Recently he came to me with a request for a 
‘ertain magazine. I brought it to him. He glanced 
at it disappointedly. 

“Isn’t it what you want?” I asked him. 

He shook his head. “I’m looking for a diagram 
of an electric eye,” he told me. “What they give 
there isn’t what I need.” 

“Suppose we try the READER’s GuipE,” I sug- 
gested. “Perhaps PopuLaR MECHANICS will have 


something.” 
Half an hour later I saw him going out carrying 
a piece of paper. 
“Did you get what you wanted?” I asked. 
“Yes,” he said, showing me a drawing. “I was 
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looking for an elec- 
tric eye that would 
respond to color. 
I’ve made seven or 
eight that respond- 
ed to light. One of 
them rings a bell 
and wakes me when 
the sun comes up in 
the morning.- An- 
other opens a win- 
dow. Now I want to 
make a newer type.” 
The drawing, I no- 
ticed, had “red,” 
“green,” and other 
colors written into 
complicated tracery, carefully worked out. 

“How did you happen to make your first electric 
eye?” I asked, curious to know what had started 
him. 

“T found a book upstairs called Things a Boy 
Can Do With Electricity,” he replied. “Now my 
father has bought me some books, and I’m using 
them, too.” 

I told him of a friend of mine who had begun 
designing radio equipment with the aid of oat- 
meal boxes, spools, and bedsprings and who now 
has perfected a communication system which is 
used by the United States Government. 


IRLS AS well as boys take library service for 
granted and relate their reading to their 
everyday lives. In one family, for example, the 
children get dinner each Thursday evening. Sally, 
one of the older girls, has borrowed a cook book 
from the library to get ideas for menus. 

Lynn and Margery found puppets more excit- 
ing than dolls when they were 
in the fourth grade. They bor- 
rowed everything they could get 
from the library, made their 
own puppets, designed and built 
their own theater, and _ finally 
produced a play for the enjoy- 
ment of their classmates. That 
Was several years ago. Today 
they are still at work and read- 
ing everything new on puppetry 
that comes into the library. 

Jane has set her heart on be- 
coming an air stewardess after 
she finishes school. She has read 
about the duties of a stewardess 
and is reading everything she 
can find on nursing and aviation 
as well. 

Many girls and boys seek 
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career stories about work they hope to do when 
they are older. Fortunately, publishers are pro- 
ducing a number of excellent stories of this kind. 

Handicrafts seem to be increasingly in favor 
with girls as well as with boys. A twelve-year- 
old girl, returning a book on handicrafts a few 
weeks ago, confided that she was making her 
Christmas presents during the summer to save 
money. She had already made several sewing 
bags, some raffia mats, and a telephone pad, 
securing her ideas from the library. 

Corrective reading is an everyday matter at 
the library. A little three-year-old was terrified 
at the sight of a colored person. Her mother 
consulted the children’s librarian about reading 
which might change her fear into friendliness. 
Tobe, by Sharpe, was produced. It was later 
reported to have been completely successful. 

A little boy presented a serious problem at 
school because of his refusal to work or play 
with other children. The school librarian inter- 
ested him in reading. He became library adviser 
for his class, rating the books as “super,” “fair,” 
or “very good.” When told that the school library 
was closing because of summer vacation, he said, 
“Qh, shucks!” Asked what troubled him, he re- 
plied, “I wanted to have a hundred books on my 
list this year, and I have only ninety.” 

Fathers as well as mothers guide their chil- 
dren’s reading, sometimes spending an hour or 
more exploring the shelves of the library. “Have 
you a book on swimming?” one father asked me 
recently. I found him one recommended by 
swimming instructors, and he took it as an aid 
for his daughter, who is taking swimming lessons. 
One father and son I know have filled their base- 
ment with railroad trains and equipment made 
With the aid of the library. 


HILE CHILDREN today take library service for 
granted, they are by no means unappreciative 

of the help of their friends the librarians. 
“Isn’t Valentine’s Day the day you do some- 


thing for someone you love?” a ten-year-old asked 
his mother. “Yes,” his mother answered. “Then 
I want to do something for Miss Waller,” he said, 
referring to his favorite librarian. 

A little girl who, according to her own rating, 
had been something of a problem in the school 
library, wrote the following tribute to one 
librarian: 

“When you walk into the library and crab and 
are fussy, Miss K always waits on you and 
gets your books. She always seems to be so happy 
and gay and that makes you feel ashamed of the 
way you have acted; Then you go out of the 
library happy. Miss K is our librarian. Last 
week I gave her some flowers. She thanked me 
and said she was going to take them to her mother. 
When I give her something I feel glad all over.” 

Evidently “feeling glad’ was a pleasurable 
experience, as almost every day last spring Miss 
K found on her desk an exquisite bouquet 
from this young reader. During the summer the 
child followed her friend to the public library 
and read every book she recommended. 

Librarians take seriously the needs of their 
young patrons and always try to help them. 
Occasionally, however, they are doubtful about 
their efforts. 

“Have you a book of names?” a troubled child 
asked recently. 

“Given names?” she was asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

Several books of names were produced, and the 
child sat down to study them. 

“Why do you want names?” the librarian 
finally inquired. 

“We have a new baby at our house,” the little 
girl answered, “and my mother is going to name 
her something awful. I thought perhaps if I came 
to the library I could find a better name.” 

She did not tell us what she selected, but she 
went out apparently satisfied, and we are still 
waiting to discover whether the library helped 
to name her little sister. 











Banking the House 


Over the littered yard the boy with rake and wheelbarrow 
gathered the leaves to bank the house; winter was coming, 
the cellar must stay warm. Under his dragging rake 
the leaves rustled like many small feet running away. 
The boy piled up a huge heap, he stopped, he jumped 
headlong into its depths. It was not as soft as it looked; 
he struck ground at the bottom; the dust of the leaves 
went down his neck and prickled his skin. 
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He stood up. 
Migrating birds moved noiselessly through the shrubbery; 
over the sky was placid as a quiet of water. 
He filled the barrow with leaves and ba the house. 
What leaves were left he burned in piles. Late evening 
the smell of the leaf smoke lingered, the air breathed 
with incense of a too great harvest. Against the house 
the walled-in leaves rested like long warm blankets. 
The feet of the house were patted and tucked in like a 
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Youll Would Be Valiant 


HIS article is the second in 

a new series interpreting 
the education of free men in 
American democracy to the 
American people. The series 
is based upon citizenship find- 
ings issued recently by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 


asking for a dole but for an opportunity to 

give their lives to a worthy cause.” This 
statement, heartening in itself, is found in The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy. 
3ut in the same discussion are listed eight ele- 
ments of totalitarian strategy against which the 
American people must be warned and on guard 
and to which, because of this youthful idealism, 
our young people may prove too easily susceptible. 
The eight elements are these: the organization of 
a disciplined party; the formulation of a “grand 
program” ; the appeal to idealism and heroism; the 
cultivation and utilization of human weaknesses; 
the undermining of social solidarity ; the creation 
of confusion; the arousing and spreading of ter- 
ror; and the exploitation of the very processes and 
virtues of a democracy. 

Among these eight techniques, the first three 
have, it seems to me, the highest appeal to youth. 
Membership in a party offers a sense of social 
participation; the “grand program” helps to give 
the young, whom our present educational and 
economic systems tend to make insignificant, a 
sense of their own importance; and the appeal to 
idealism and heroism invokes in young people 
latent desires to contribute to the welfare of soci- 
ety, which, they can see only too well, is badly in 
need of help. Obviously, warning them that total- 
itarian strategy is based largely upon these appeals 
is useful, but it is not enough. Educators and 
leaders must take more definite steps than that. 


Ts MORE idealistic youth of today are not 
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The Individual in Exile 


y ee FIRST important step is 
to reexamine the picture we 
are giving young people of the 
individual’s role in the social 
process. It is not enough to 
tell them that democracy is 
something they should be will- 
ing to die for in battalions 
unless we are also able to tell 
them that living for it individ. 
ually is worth while. But, al- 
though our schools still repeat 
the American ideal that any boy can be president 
and our moving picture magazines skillfully build 
up the idea that any girl—with luck—can become 
a star, at the same time we have been teaching a 
great disrespect for the role of the individual in 
history. The pessimism and nihilism of much college 
and high school teaching is usually disguised under 
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what is called a recognition of the historical proc- | 


ess. Students are taught that history moves on 
with its own momentum and that there are laws 
which are greater than man. This acceptance of 


the omnipotence of social forces has constituted 


a victory over the simpler theories, in which the 
whole of history hung on a series of kings and 
generals. It has carried with it the implication 
that the individual is meaningful only as an ez- 
pression of the period in which he lives. In accord- 
ance with this implication, our young people have 
been told, sometimes with approval and sometimes 
with disapproval, that this is an age of material- 
ism, of emphasis upon technological advance, and 
of worldly success, the rewards going to those who 
can use these emphases. What happens? The 
cream of our young men decide to go and be the 
happiest, the most successful, and the most com- 
fortable expressions possible of the age that has 
been presented to them. They seek no farther. 
They can’t change history. On this theory it can 
hardly be claimed, for instance, that science needs 
young men; for is not the whole course of scien- 
tific invention ordained, too? Aren’t inventions 
inevitable? 
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Half a Loaf 


0 YOUNG people left in this slough of impersonal 

forces, any philosophy which suggests that a 
man, any living identifiable human being, may by 
his personal acts change the history of the world 
has enormous appeal. Marxian philosophy ad- 
vanced a modified appeal of this sort by insisting 
that, although the course of history was ordained, 
the speed at which that course would develop was 
not. Earnest young men and women who wanted 
to change the world in the direction which history 
in the making sanctified as the inevitable goal 
could help by giving things a push. Just changing 
the speed with which the social system was bum- 
bling along wasn’t very exciting, but it had more 
appeal than doing nothing. And so, during the 
thirties, we found various movements taking form, 
which, heavily tinged with Marxism, had a strong 


‘ appeal to idealistic and energetic young people who 


could not bear to be told in one breath that every- 
thing was awful and that everything was inevi- 
table. The social movement in which they partici- 
pated offered them a small role seen in historical 
perspective but a large role in their small groups, 
where finding a dollar “for the cause” or sitting 
up all night working a mimeographing machine 
became an act of vital importance. The desire to 
lead, to change the world, to accomplish something 
in one’s own personal right, became diverted into 
the petty channels of poverty-stricken insurgen- 
cies. 

Then came the totalitarian appeal. It was much 
bolder, involving no such modified and limited 
junior partnership with history as Marxism had 
offered. For the totalitarian leader says: “I am 
History. To the extent that you become one with 
me, you are History. Fate created me to lead, and 
I mold the world to my will.” It is small wonder 
that many young people, wearied by the reiterated 
emphasis of the schools on the impotence of the 
individual, are taken in by such a program. When 
it combines claims of high humanitarian purposes 
and of efficiency to equal that of the most stream- 
lined airplane factory, it offers to young minds an 
almost irresistible appeal for acceptance. Here, 
thinks the aspiring youth, is a chance to do some- 
thing, an opportunity actually to change the social 
process. 


The Awakening 


ELATEDLY, those who have taken this overdeter- 
ministic view of the world and taught it to 
their children and their students are now trying 
to rouse them to fight for democracy, saying, “You 
and you and you must save this precious heritage 
of ours.” But such exhortation is hollow and rings 
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like a brass coin unless it is accompanied by a 
genuine rethinking of the social determinism 
which these same leaders have been teaching. 
Either there is a determined social process of 
which we know nothing and within which we are 
passive and helpless, or there is an equally deter- 
mined social process which we think we do know 
and in line with which we can work, or the end is 
not certain at all. If the end is not certain, then 
the individual does count. If he works for democ- 
racy, that matters; if he works for totalitarian- 
ism, that matters. If more gifted, spirited young 
people work for totalitarianism than for democ- 
racy, then—always provided the end of the play 
isn’t already written—the totalitarian philosophy 
will win. But action is possible on both sides. We 
don’t leave our young people with a choice between 
a group that says: “Come on, we believe men can 
fashion the world to their will,” and a group that 
says: “Of course, the individual can’t really shape 
history, but mercy me, it is important that you 
should act as if you could, just during the present 
emergency.” 
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Unless this dilemma is really faced, we are, I 
believe, in serious danger of having more and 
more young people accept the appeals of some local 
brand of fascism, not a brand made in Germany 
but a brand stamped in America, re-adapted and 
re-tooled for American minds. It will not be be- 
cause of its paraphernalia of scapegoats and racial 
hatred, its principles of leadership, or its mass 
observances that it will appeal to the best of our 
young people. Those of whom I am speaking are 
too sophisticated to fall for these particular ap- 
peals. But they are not too sophisticated to want 
to act, to want to matter in some way to the age in 
which they live. This demand of theirs the leaders 
of democracy must find a way to meet. 


A Heritage to Restore 


W: CANNOT meet it merely by exposing the evils 
inherent in the totalitarian dogma, the spirit- 
less retreat from freedom which the acceptance of 
an obedient role in a tightly organized party will 
give. We cannot meet it merely by stressing the 
fact that to go fascist is to go backward—to re- 
turn, without our innocence, to the nursery in 
which we once played, with nice tall grown-ups 
who, we believed, could control the world, some- 
times letting us help in their games. We cannot 
meet it by name-calling or by any attempt to tie 
all fascism to the German brand. We can meet it 
only by actually developing a new philosophy of 
history, out of which we can say honestly to our 
young people: “What you do does matter. Not in 
the very limited sense that you think we mean it 
now, not merely so that you will consent to be 
drafted or to work many hours in a munitions fac- 
tory to further schemes not your own. We are not 
mere puppets of fate when we ask you to act spon- 
taneously and with initiative. Nor will you be pup- 
pets of fate if you do so act. History is in the mak- 
ing. Nobody has written the script. We write it 
as we go along. If you don’t like the part of the 
script we wrote. .. .” 

And pause here. For there has been a curious 
contradiction in what we have been preaching to 
the younger generation. I heard it summed up re- 
cently by an eminent historian speaking to a large 
student ‘audience. He told them, almost in one 
breath, that he had every sympathy for them if 





So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 
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they hated his generation for the fix it had got 
them into and that they themselves were the help- 
less pawns of the forces of history. And they sat 
there—some six hundred highly intelligent boys 
and girls—and took that piece of nonsense, while 
looks of apathy and hopelessness grew on their 
faces. For what had he offered them? The right 
to blame, to criticize, to hate their parents, who 
therefore must have been free agents in creating 
the disaster of which he spoke. And for themselves, 
nothing. Sheep to che slaughter—that summed 
them up. There were five possible outcomes to the 
war, they were told. Their lives would be shaped 
by whichever of the outcomes finally resulted. His- 
tory rolls on. 

We must be able to say something better than 
this. We must be able to demonstrate that we are 
living through one of the periods of history which 
are crucial for the human race and that one of the 
meanings of emergency is that the importance of 


every move, the importance of every living indi- 


vidual, is enhanced. During the long, placid peri- 
ods of slow change, when history takes on that 
benign, evolutionary look it wore in the Nineteenth 
Century, there is no doubt that the individual 
counts for less than he does in a period like this 
one. We must be able to show that in emergencies 
peoples and governments are ready to try new 
methods, adopt daring changes, move at a pace 
which is more congruent with the enthusiasm of 
youth than with the temporizing caution of age. 

In the last war there was a great deal of lyricism 
on the theme of thankfulness for a good cause to 
die in. But this attitude, heroic as it seems in the 
lovely measures of Rupert Brooke, is gone from 
the minds of all except the ardent adherent of the 
dictator state. It is gone—and as a result there is 
a vacuum. It is not a good age to die in— it has not 
yet become, in the hearts and minds of the cou- 
rageous young, a good age to live in, think in, in- 
vent in, change the course of history in. Unless we 
ourselves really believe in the premises of de- 
mocracy—that Man, choosing, willing, and acting, 
can shape his fate, it cannot become such an age. 
The challenge to educators is not merely that 
they must believe in democracy. It is that they 
must believe in the separate and individual 
worth of the human being. They must believe 
in MAN. 





While there is one untrodden tract 
For intellect or will, 
And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 
— ALFRED AUSTIN 
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NE of the reddest of all the red-letter days 
on the baby’s calendar is that which marks 
the utterance of his first recognizable 

word. For months he has burbled and babbled 
and grunted and crowed, vocalizing and syllabiz- 
ing in quite unspellable sounds, exercising and 
gaining increased control over his vocal apparatus. 
Optimistically his elders have tried to find “mama” 
in his mumbled m sounds and “daddy” in his d’s, 
but there has been no assurance that he intended 
to utter these names. 

Then some fine day it happens—an utterance 
so close to a true word in pronunciation, so rele- 
vant to the situation in which it occurs, that no 
one can doubt it. The baby has talked! Perhaps 
he has spied the family pet and said “bow”; 
perhaps he has touched the radiator and said 
“hot”; perhaps he has exclaimed “bye-bye” as his 
hat and coat have appeared from the closet. Any 
of these situations, or a similar one, may have 
stimulated his first successful vocal response. 

The age at which this first word appears may 
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HE day the baby speaks his first word is 

a “special” day. Always then, and often 
sooner, parents want to know how they can 
help the small discoverer on his way to 
further achievements. The prime essentials 
of good language development are presented 
in this article, the second in the parent-teacher 
preschool study course, “How We Grow.” 





LOUISE P. WOODCOCK 


vary over a rather wide span of months, and 
failure to match the record of the neighbor’s 
baby need not cause worry. Data on any unse- 
lected group of normal babies may show their 
first words appearing at any time between thir- 
teen months and two and a half years of age. 
The child who begins using single words and 
simple groupings of two or three words near his 
second birthday is off to a good start. If speech 
delays its appearance until he is two and a half 
he may still have caught up with his friends 
sufficiently for his needs by the time he is three. 
The child of three who does not talk at all, pro- 
vided he has been living with normally verbal 
adults who have talked to him, should be a subject 
for concern, and the cause of the delay should be 
studied by a specialist. 

Whatever the first word may be or whenever it 
may occur, the step into language is an event. 
There is something uniquely thrilling about the 
entrance of each new baby into the ranks of those 
who can talk. His status now has distinctly 
changed, and all around him want to help him 
to more and better language. 


The Drive is There 


To WAS when it was thought that a baby must 
be taught to walk. No one suspected then that 
nothing but real restraint can keep a well baby 
from finding his feet and ultimately his balance. 
All in his own good time, impelled by his own 
urgent drive for locomotion, he will walk. 
Learning to talk has something in common with 
learning to walk. This something is primarily the 
child’s own urgent drive to do it. Any normal 
child around whom talking occurs will learn to 
speak in the language he hears. His physical urge 
to vocalize, his social urge to make contacts with 
people, and his intellectual drive to articulate his 
experiences and opinions all unite to make talking 
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inevitable. If a share of the language that he 
hears is addressed to him and suited to his abil- 
ities, so that he experiences the give-and-take of 
verbal expression, he will become articulate. 

For the way to learn to talk is to talk and to 
find that your words have “clicked” with another 
talker. However much pleasure he takes in chant- 
ing to himself at play, the little child wants to 
try out his new verbal ability on people who will 
respond. When he has said “hot” as he touches 
his cup, he likes to have someone reply, “Yes, your 
milk is hot.” His “hot,” he finds then, has suc- 
ceeded; soon he will try “milk.” Then he will say 
““Milk—hot,” and lo, he has made his first two- 
word sentence. When he has learned to add “my,” 
““My—milk—hot,” he will reiterate it many times, 
for repetition is a characteristic of youthful 
language. He will vary it, saying “My—milk— 
not—hot,” or perhaps “My—milk—no—hot” if 
only one negative form is known to him. 

Within this normal pattern of adding word 
after word and gradually increasing the length of 
the sentences there is room for much individual 
variation. Each child will choose his own way of 
developing his language. No one else will have 
much to do with it. 





Little Men, Little Words 


AN EAGER girl student at a party one night held 

forth enthusiastically to a young professor of 
psychology on the subject of babies’ language. 
The two-year-olds in the nursery school group 
with which she was training were building up 
their language in such different ways. One little 
boy, she related, was using only a few single 
words and these sparingly, filling in his commun- 
ications with eloquent gestures. Another small 
boy, of just the same age, was tumbling out com- 
plete short phrases to fit a limited selection of 
situations, but seemed to have few single words 
at his command and used gestures scarcely at all. 
The young professor listened courteously to her 
dissertation. At its close he asked seriously, 
“Which method do you prefer?” 

Preference, needless to say, has naught to do 
with it. There are babies who babble in fluent 
streams of realistically inflected vocalization for 
days or weeks before they get down to words. 
There are babies who attempt only one word at 
a time, acquiring their vocabulary by a slow, 
gradual process. There are babies who seem word- 
conscious early and often pluck out new words 
from the conversation around them to practice 
for their pleasure. There are babies who learn 
new words by echoing on demand any word offered 
them; there are babies who decline to participate 
verbally in such lessons but seem silently to store 
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away the words they hear and suddenly burst 
forth with an unexpectedly large assortment, 
arranged at once in simple sentence form. 

Whatever “method” a little child chooses, he 
will have many things to learn, a few at a time, 
He will have the names of things he sees, the 
actions of other people, and his own actions ty 
learn. He wil: need the “what-kind-of” and the 
“how” words to describe his experiences. He wij] 
learn relation words—in, out, far, near, and 
beside; words of time and space and degree; and 
words that connect and introduce. 

He will learn by hearing them that words 
change their forms: for more than one foot people 
say “feet”; two “mouses” are “mice.” He cannot 
get it all at once. Pronouns will be hard at first: 
who is “you” and who is “I” when two are talking 
together? Pronouns change form not only by 
person but by case, in accordance with rules that 
are all unknown to him: why not “sit by I” o 
“watch my ride” or “my want a dolly’? Tenses 
change words, and what he learns in one case he 
applies in another: if “walked” and “pushed,” 
why not “buyed” and “sleeped” and “goed’’? 

The little child learns all these things by ex. 
ample, and no teaching at all is far better than 
too much. Neither grammar nor pronunciation 
should be hurried. What is important at this stage 
is that talking shall be fun. Constant correction 
and “teaching” will take some of the fun from 
the experience. 


Put Your Best Words Forward 


VOIDANCE OF correction or censure does not 
mean, of course, absence of good example. The 
pattern that the baby has before him in the speech 
of his elders can be and should be as excellent as 
that which they wish him ultimately to achieve. 
It is this which will determine in the end how 
grammatically he speaks, how clearly he enun- 
ciates, how pleasant is his habitual tone of voice, 
and how varied, interesting, and expressive are 
his intonations and inflections. He will copy 
slovenly pronunciation, careless grammar, a whin- 
ing manner of speech, or a drawl, but he will 
also adopt excellent habits of speech if they are 
before him the greater part of the time and are 
used by the persons of whom he is most fond. 
The charm of baby speech is undeniable. The 
speaker’s earnestness of countenance, the effort 
with which he brings forth the new-found words, 
his quaint distortions of pronunciation, and his 
still quainter syntax have a delightfulness like 
nothing else. But no matter how charming and 
funny they are, these delightful bits should be 
cherished for repetition only in private circles. 
There may be a time when showing off the 
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baby’s little bag of tricks, such as his “how big 
is the baby” game, does not make him self- 
conscious. He delights in giving the expected 
response, and the affectionate smiles and caresses 
that follow his achievements create for him an 
atmosphere of pleasant warmth and security. By 
the age of two, however, there are greatly increased 
awareness of self as distinct and individual and 
a sense of other people as outsiders. From this 
time on a little child will be much more easily 
abashed by excessive attention or by amusement 
at his mistakes. 


Make Language Meaningful 


HEN LANGUAGE has become a serious thing 
for him, a bridge for the meeting of mind 
with mind, then he deserves a consideration and 
-Trespect commensurate with his own earnestness. 
No asking him to repeat words that he cannot 
pronounce in order to raise a laugh. No amused 
repetition before him of his muttered echo of adult 
complaints he has heard, “Make me nervous!” 
when the puppy dog romps across his block build- 
ing. No roaring with laughter in his presence 
over his solemn demand, “Why did you didn’t div 
me dat paper dat time?” The expression of his 
feelings and thoughts in words is a serious busi- 
hess and is closely related to his rapidly develop- 
ing self-feeling. 
Granting, then, that one should neither hurry 
hor reprove a little child who is learning to talk 
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and that one should avoid making him self- 
conscious over his little departures from the con- 
ventions of his mother tongue, is there not some- 
thing that grown-ups should do to help him grow 
into the art of communication? To be comfortable 
with words, to be confident and unafraid in their 
use, and to be skillful in making them express 
one’s thoughts—these are assets of importance. 

Addressing him directly rather than flinging a 
remark over one’s shoulder as one can to an adult, 
speaking in shorter phrases and a little more 
slowly than one would to an older person—these 
are ways of making communication easy and 
pleasant while the little child is very new at it. 
He reads from one’s eyes and facial expressions 
and unconscious gestures a good deal that auditory 
sensations alone do not give him. He needs, also, 
a little more time than does an adult to connect 
sound and thought; he cannot digest individual 
words so quickly. 

A rapidly uttered remark like the following one 
will probably give him the sense of one’s thought 
and one’s intentions in regard to him: “Come and 
put on your coat and hat right away. Your 
mother’s going to meet us in the park.” But he 
will more easily participate in the communication 
if it approaches more closely his own feebler 
abilities: ‘“Let’s put on your hat—and put on 
your coat. Then we’ll go to the park—and there 
we'll find Mommy.” When one phrases one’s 
meaning thus in smaller units, the child under- 
stands all of it and so has practice in finding sense 
and interest in spoken language. 

To speak more slowly and in digestible phrases 
does not mean, of course, that one must lapse into 
a dull, uninteresting monotone when one speaks 
to a young child; it merely means giving a child 
language in small enough portions so that all of 
what is said has meaning for him. 

When this much concession has been made to 
the new speaker’s youth, the rest of his elders’ 
problem concerns the content of their conversa- 
tion with him. What shall one say to a baby? 
Well, one may ask in return, what does he want to 
hear? In his earliest days of language he wants 
to hear many times over the first few words that 
he knows. He wants to repeat them himself and 
to have you reaffirm the little store of information 
he is able to express with them: This is his hat. 
That’s a horse. This is the light; now the light’s 
all gone. (When he asks where it’s gone, it’s gone 
away, gone out, all gone, no more light. Spare 
yourself and him an explanation of electricity at 
this point. What he wants is the assurance that 
he is affirming the correct state of affairs.) 

But should one not, then, teach him new 
words? How else will he acquire a good vocab- 
ulary? Of course there is nothing against teaching 
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new words if they are not given too many at a 
time, too rapidly, or with pressure toward having 
them learned at once. He learns new words con- 
stantly from hearing them. A child need not 
understand every word one says to him; there are 
many that cannot be taught except by use. 


The World Is Just Beginning 


id ONE understands something of how a little 
child thinks, one can more intelligently and 
helpfully meet his needs in language. Typically 
he thinks in concrete terms; he can talk about 
things, real things that he himself can see and 
feel and hear. He is still very close to himself in 
these early days, and “far away” or “long ago” 
has little reality for him. “He understands every- 
thing we say to him” is true only if we restrict 
ourselves to certain kinds of things. , 

When he gazes at you with those bright intel- 
ligent eyes and echoes “Rain a-morrow,” his 
(apparently) sage nod of the head leads you to 
assume that he knows all about the sequence of 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. Soon, however, 
you may hear him relating a recent event thus: “I 
went to store with mommy a-morrow.” Just as 
easily he may announce, “I gonna see Gampa 
yesserday.” 

A minute, a mile, a yard, ten o’clock, Europe, 
generosity, competition, seventy-nine—all these 
you can omit from your conversations with him. 
His stage of maturity is such that he cannot con- 
ceive of units of time or of space, of numbers 
larger than “one” or “two” or “many,” or of 
abstract ideas relating to human behavior. 

It is really much easier for the person who is 
fond of young children to say too much than to 
say too little. If your child who is just learning 
colors suddenly discovers that the lake is blue, 
you need not wax either poetical or too informa- 
tive by replying, “Yes, blue as a turquoise.” His 
question is sure to pop out, “What’s turquoise?” 
“Tt’s a stone,” you will say lamely, but that sur- 
prises and confuses the child. He knows stones, 
and they’re not blue. “Well, it’s a precious stone,” 
you explain, still hoping to escape. ‘“‘What’s 
‘precious’?” he will ask, and then you are well 
off to a contest between his need to feel that he 
understands and your ingenuity in finding a term 
that won’t have to be explained further. Actually 
all he needed at the start was your reassurance 
that he had found another blue thing. 

You may ask at this point, ““But mustn’t I teach 
him anything?” Of course. you will teach him 
things, one by one as he comes to them. He won’t 
stop pressing you for information if he finds you 
are a serious and willing source of knowledge; 
and if you will take as your province the teaching 
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of what he wants to know and can learn at any 
juncture instead of the teaching of what you are 
eager to teach, he will be the more clearly orienteg 
in his own small world—the world just fitted to 
him now. At three he doesn’t need to know that 
turquoises are blue or emeralds green. If, how. 
ever, he is playing with his mother’s jewel box 
and discovers a sparkling thing whose color he 
knows but whose name he does not, and is told 
that it is an emerald, then the greenness of emer. 
alds has become a reality to him. When he has 
gazed at and felt the stone and repeated the name, 
he has added new knowledge to his fund. 


Having Fun with Words 


BB” LANGUAGE can be play as well as earnest 
communication. The little child uses it g0, 
and he appreciates it if the grown-ups join jn 
the fun. He likes rhythm and cadence—“up-a-go, 
down-a-go,” “bumpity-bump, bumpity-bump.” He 
likes repetition and enumeration in the pattern 
of speech he uses and hears—“Danny eats his 
dinner; Rover eats his dinner; the horsie eats his 
dinner.” He likes reduplication and playful elab- 
oration of sounds—“the rainy-rain.” 

He likes simple stories—at first about himself 
by name, doing things that he knows about doing. 
Later he can take stories of other children; he 
can identify himself with a puppy or a kitten, who 
lives a life sufficiently simple for him to under- 
stand. Little by little he can project himself into 
the outside world. 

In conclusion, a warning may be thrown in. 
There is such a thing as laying too much stress on 
language in its beginnings. The little child has 
many affairs that concern him; he has a body that 
should grow strong and adept, he has the physical 
world about him to explore, and he has little 
skills of hand which give him a sense of achieve- 
ment. Much of his time he should be running and 
climbing and pulling and pushing, piling blocks 
and digging sand, marking with crayons and 
working at doorknobs. Many small children can 
be drawn from these pursuits—and some of them 
desert them of their own accord—to sit beside 
adults and converse. The language interest be- 
comes paramount, and the other areas of develop- 
ment tend to be neglected. In the end there may 
come out a child of whom it is said, “He’s just 
like a little old man.” It is a question how much 
like a little old man one should be at two or at 
three or at four. If the “little old man” of three 
has too many of the disabilities of the real old 
man—a gait that is not quite steady, hands that 
are not sufficiently adept, or a preference for 
sitting still that is far from childlike—then the 
emphasis on learning to talk has been overheavy. 
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Character for 
Our Times 


WESLEY P. LLOYD 


aton was a familiar figure. He walked 

down the street with the same steady step 
at the same time each morning. Having dis- 
covered the shortest route to his work, he never 
varied from that route. If he was a business man, 
his secretary knew which suit and which tie he 
would wear on Tuesday. If he was a student, the 
librarian knew what he would be studying at 9:30. 
If he was a teacher, his methods of classroom pro- 
cedure could be predicted from month to month. 
If he was a parent, his children knew that non- 
conformity to conventional standards of behavior 
would bring the invariable parental rebuke re- 
gardless of the particular social situation. In the 
past, such a person frequently acquired a reputa- 
tion as a man of character. 

Today this pathetic substitute for a vital human 
being is much less frequently encountered. Less 
often, too, do we meet with a student whose quest 
for information on one subject is blocked by the 
ringing of a bell which tells him it is time to read 
for another one. We now berate the overmethodi- 
cal teacher and the parent who cannot see that no 
two children ever meet exactly the same social 
situation and that, therefore, no two children 
should be expected to respond identically. 

We do not discount the manifest function and 
value of habit as a factor in the progress of the 
human being. But this is not to assume that in 
order to attain high character one has only to 
accumulate a set of certain habitual reactions. 
Modern educators are recognizing this distinction 
and are attempting to make it the basis of all 
training for character. 


‘kor WAS a time when the human autom- 


Sharper Definitions of Character 


HE PRESENT world holocaust has forced the 

people of the democracies to sharpen even 
further their definitions of education and charac- 
ter, for certain standards not entirely out of 
harmony with totalitarian ideals were uncritically 
accepted by the body politic of only a decade ago. 
The new definitions stand in sharp contrast to 
totalitarian ideals. Public opinion nowadays is 
highly unfavorable to any would-be leader who 
advocates a type of education centered altogether 
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on the creation of fixed habits and rigid patterns 
of conduct. Such a person is rightly considered 
either ignorant of the real implications of democ- 
racy or antagonistic to democracy as a way of life. 

In this respect there has been striking progress. 
Although few intelligent persons ever assumed 
uncritically that the ultimate goal of character 
training was the acquisition of certain safe mech- 
anical reactions, it is doubtless true that in former 
years such traits as thrift, honesty, industry, and 
obedience tended to become matters of mere 
routine in the lives of numerous persons. From 
the point of view of society in general, it is better 
that such traits should exist in this form than that 
they should not exist at all. But from the point 
of view of that ideal society, the perfect democ- 
racy, it is necessary that these attitudes should 
always be motivated by understanding and intel- 
ligence. In America, as time goes on, they are 
increasingly so motivated. This is one of the most 
precious assets of American life. Mr. Average 
Man is asking “why” pretty consistently today. 

The extreme limitations of any strictly habit- 
based goal for character are now commonly recog- 
nized. Indeed, a people stamped with mechanical 
character patterns and taught unquestioning 
obedience might well fulfill the dream of the 
modern dictator, since dependence on automatic 
responses robs tk2 individual of the power of 
intelligent action and leaves him helpless. 

An important point to remember is that all of 
the desirable social attitudes which have become 
habitual in the lives of most civilized persons had 
their beginning in objective or creative thinking. 
The human possibilities which lie still higher 
must be realized in the same way. Character 
education today is based on the use of habit, not 
on its crystallization into a slavishly fixed beha- 
vior pattern that defeats intelligent action. 


Vacations from Thinking 


B” ALTHOUGH progress has undoubtedly been 
made, we have not yet brought true demo- 
cratic thinking to its best and highest level. Evi- 
dences of conventional and imitative thinking 
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still appear. The driver who halts at a stop signal 
is often more conscious of conformity to the law 
than of the law’s purpose, the saving of life. High- 
way speed limits are sometimes regarded as ends 
in themselves; the driver of an eight-year-old car 
with worn-out tires, running at the top of the 
speed limit, glances with shocked concern at his 
neighbor who passes him in a brand-new car; in 
his eyes, only the other fellow is breaking the 
speed limit. Literal attitudes such as these are to 
be deplored, for they blind one to the varying 
possibilities that inhere in the specific situation. 

Too, one may still recognize occasional so-called 
democratic leaders who demonstrate their lack of 
faith in the democratic way by insisting that 
education be cramped into habitual channels, 
thereby killing the initiative and freedom which 
are the essence of democracy. Freedom and indi- 
viduality are advocated, and at the same time 
teachers are cautioned to think only in terms of 
obedience to established curricular routine. In 
this parade of paradoxes the citizen flounders. 
He tries to reconcile theories and practices in gov- 
ernment that are irreconcilable. He finds himself 
called upon to violate the very spirit of democracy 
by being uncritically and mechanically democratic. 

Habit must not be allowed to take the place of 
thinking. In a totalitarian state we might appro- 
priately seek to develop a citizenry which could be 
counted upon to act habitually and without critical 
thought, obeying the commands of a leader who 
would celebrate obedience as the prime civic vir- 
tue and the highest need of the body politic. Such 
action, indeed, is a device without which the total- 
itarian state cannot exist. Democracy, on the 
other hand, demands virile and creative minds— 
minds which are developed by original thinking 
and never by mechanical procedures which offer 
no challenge to the thought processes of the indi- 
vidual. Propaganda set forth in the name of 
democracy is not to be confused with the real 
essence of the democratic spirit. 


Are We Educated or Merely Trained? 


ie ANY consideration of character building it is 
important to recognize the difference between 








the trained citizen and the educated citizen. The 
one may habitually respond to the commands of 
the dictator and be lost in bewilderment when the 
voice of authority is silent. The other must deter- 
mine the issue for himself, through the medium 
of a developed intellect. 

Real democracy presupposes, then, a thinking 
people. We can have democracy only to the extent 
that the individuals comprising the state have 
the mental vigor and intellectual acumen to step 
out of the mechanical, conventional, and habitual 
paths when such departure is needed and who 
have the stamina to meet new situations in new 
and creative ways. If this were too much to expect 
of the human being, democracy itself would not 
be workable. 


The Challenge to Leadership 


A CONSTRUCTIVE faith in the democratic way 
demands recognition of the open mind. Any 
system of economics, politics, religion, or educa- 
tion which insists merely upon maintaining the 
status quo must be recognized as an unfit com- 
panion for the democratic state. If educators 
teach nothing but the repetition of long-standing 
conventional customs and social rules, they merely 
perpetuate a static society. Fortunately, this 
type of instruction becomes rarer every day. 


Leaders in every educational field, however,. 


should keep always alert to the significance of the 
open and creative mind and should strive for its 
perpetuation. 

In this treatment of character education as the 
basis of modern democratic education we do not 
mistake freedom for license. It is suggested that 
the logical and predictable result of the type of 
training favored nowadays is an individual whose 
conduct and standards shall be above, rather than 
below, the conventional norm of the masses. The 
challenge to educational leaders is to stimulate 
the development of citizens who can discover the 
potentialities of each new situation as it arises; 
citizens who can step ahead of the conventional, 
the habitual, and the mechanical; and who can 
demonstrate courageously the dynamics of the 
democratic way. 








Noon Hour 


In the woodlot by the rural school the children 
chattered from knoll to knoll, 

the cheerful notes of clothing and voices pleasant 

as a flock of birds in winter-quiet woods. 

Through patches of light and shade 

their quick hands wove and shuttled over the ground. 
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They rose, waving, to show their small fists full 
of violets and the yellow adder’s tongue. 
The blackboard and chalkdust air of the one room school 
blossomed at one o’clock, 
and in the inkwells woodland flowers grew. 
— Louis STODDARD 
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When Youths Want to Quit School 


and Get a Job 


IMMY COX will soon be eighteen. Until re- 
J cently he has done acceptable work through- 

out his school life, but this year he is not 
doing so well. Why shouldn’t he drop out of 
school, get a good job, join the navy, or do some- 
thing else which is really worth while, he asks 
with youthful vehemence. What’s the use of all 
that stuff in school, anyway? He points with 
pride to one of his friends who “chucked school” 
six months ago, went to San Diego, and had a 
job “in no time.” 

What should the conscientious parent say to 
his restive son or daughter, aged somewhere be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one, who eagerly gazes 
out into the beckoning workaday world and wants 
to become a part of it before he, or she, is really 
prepared? This is not an easy question. Answers 
will differ according to circumstances. Certain 
considerations, however, should be kept in mind 
in advising a young person in this difficult period. 

To begin with, one should have some under- 
standing of the forces which lie back of the rest- 
lessness of Jimmy Cox. Youth is inherently a 
period of stress and strain. The young man emerg- 
ing from childhood normally is anxious to test 
his strength in the adult world of work and action. 

The average youth finds it difficult to see the 
relationship between what he does in school and 
the demands of real life. If there is financial 
stringency in his home, he becomes anxious to 
contribute his share to the family income. He 
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wants to be financially independent. He wants to 
be his own boss. From the parental viewpoint he 
may be wanting these things too soon, but it is 
not too soon from the standpoint of the urges and 
feelings which impel youth in the years following 
age sixteen. 

It should also be realized that this period of 
world conflict is difficult for all of us, old as well 
as young. Tremendous and disturbing forces are 
on the march. Today uncertainty and insecurity 
are the lot of all but a very few. We must be toler- 
ant if youth reacts in such a situation with less 
maturity than his more experienced elders. 

There are certain facts and considerations, 
however, which it is our duty to bring pointedly 
to the attention of young people. They should 
clearly understand that a youth without definite 
(and, in a growing percentage of cases, prolonged) 
training for some specific occupational area will, 
in the long run, find himself tremendously handi- 
capped. 


Facts to be Faced 


on is an age which demands skilled workers, 
men and women who are technically and pro- 
fessionally trained. Every census in recent dec- 
ades has shown a decline in the number of avenues 
open to unskilled labor and a corresponding in- 
crease in callings requiring preparation—occupa- 
tions ranging all the way from routine clerical 
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jobs to high-grade professional service. One re- 
cent investigation concludes thus: 


Extensive studies generally agree that when the 
occupational field as a whole is considered there 
is a declining demand for common labor of the 
strictly brawn type and a growing demand for 
workers, classified all the way from semi-skilled 
to highly trained tech- 
nicians, professional 
workers, and executives. 


Between 1900 and 1940 
the number of gain- 
fully employed persons 
classified as profession- 
al workers grew from 
332,179 to 3,583,322, 
and the percentage of 
workers so classified 
rose from 2.7 per cent 
to 6.8 per cent. 

The nature of our technological civilization 
suggests that this trend will continue. At one 
time water was obtained from privately owned 
wells or streams. Increasingly it comes from 
publicly owned water systems, designed and con- 
structed by skilled engineers and protected by 
experts in sanitation and public health. Farming 
is changing from a hit-or-miss calling to one in 
which scientific knowledge must be employed at 
every turn if the farmer is to avoid disaster. 

The demand for occupational competence is 
insistent whether one enters the army, the navy, 
or the air force, or takes his place in civilian life. 
Armies no longer consist of ignorant automatons 
skillfully maneuvered by a few tacticians. Modern 
war calls to the colors highly skilled men who 
must know not only how to use, but also how to 
care for, the thousands of planes, tanks, ships, 
guns, and other pieces of technical equipment. 

The young recruit of today is not worth much 
until he has received what amounts to intensive 
and specialized training for the particular branch 
of the military service in which he is enrolled. 
The young man who would be genuinely patriotic 
will use the interval before he is called into the 
service in securing the fundamental education, 
both general and vocational, which will make him 
worth something when he reaches military age. 

That technical equipment and skill are the very 
essence of successful military effort has been so 
clearly demonstrated that he who runs may read. 
[t is less easy to see clearly that the forces which 
have made this true of warfare also make it true 
of peacetime activities. The youth who fails to 
act upon this fact will regret it increasingly in 
each succeeding decade of his life, as he realizes 
his handicap more and more. 
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Down Dead-End Streets 


ge JIMMY Cox will probably want to brush 
these facts aside with “Aw, I can get a job 
at good pay tomorrow without any training, 
They’ll teach me on the job in a couple of weeks.” 
Jimmy is right. That is just what they will do. 
The munitions industry was set up in such a 
manner that large numbers of semi-skilled workers 
could be quickly put to work. For the time being 
much of our manpower will be concerned with the 
production of munitions. 

But what of the future if Jimmy Cox takes the 
first job he can get at good pay, one which he can 
be trained for “in a couple of weeks”? Jimmy 
will become used to a standard of living based on 
a wage of thirty, thirty-five, or even fifty dollars 
per week. He may get married and acquire all 
the responsibilities of the head of a family. Then 
will come the end of the defense boom. Jimmy 
will be just one more unemployed worker among 
millions, with nothing to offer but the simple 
skills learned for a job which no longer exists, 

It was the untrained worker who suffered most 
in the depression of the 1930’s. Studies of unem- 
ployment generally show that the proportion of 
workers who could not keep out of the bread line 
was higher in unskilled than in skilled and pro- 
fessional callings. We may hope that the postwar 
period will be better managed than was the last 
decade. It seems likely, however, that the worker 
with little foundation in occupational training will 
find it much more difficult to maintain, and cer- 
tainly much more difficult to improve, his eco- 
nomic status than would be the case if he had 
expended real time and effort in preparing for 
some expanding calling. The youth who now rushes 
into the first available job will find himself a few 
years hence in competition with younger men who, 
even though they are untrained, will be preferred 
to him. His adjustment in the postwar period will 
be most difficult in spite of anything society may 
do to ease the situation. 

But man does not live by bread alone. If we 
are to control our complex industrial economy 
more effectively in future decades than we did in 
the last one, there must be more citizens who are 
able to cast intelligent votes and to make wise 
decisions on crucial issues. It would be irony 
indeed to win a war for freedom and then to 
succumb to dictatorship because we lacked the wit 
to order our internal affairs. Every youth who 
rushes into the first job available at “good wages,” 
lacking the preparation for civic understanding 
which schools and colleges are providing with in- 
creasing effectiveness, is casting a vote for dicta- 
torship. Uneducated and unskilled, he can do little 
toward preserving the democratic way of life. 
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Parents Should Be Pilots 


First Aid to Employment 


UCCESSFUL living today involves preparation in | aprecmeyr AID in securing employment, with 

h more than the vocational and civic spheres. It some follow-up by the school until the youth 

: requires training for the responsibilities of family has actually made the transition from school to a 

é life, discrimination in making wise purchases, job of reasonable permanence and opportunity, 

high standards in the use of leisure time, and spir- is another essential element in a modern voca- 

‘ itual foundations that come only from study and tional adjustment program. Occupational change 

a thought. is one of the characteristics of modern life. This 

’ It is easy for the mature parent to understand _ requires that facilities for additional training and 

; these things. His duty is to make every youth who __re-training be readily available and that their 
e 


would rush into a job before his time understand 


existence be made known to all workers. Perma- 


them also. Each young person will have only one 
chance to lay the foundations of a successful life. 
Every effort must be made to have him realize this 
before it is too late. 

Certain facilities, moreover, must be supplied 
by the community. Opportunities for obtaining a 
general education must be maintained at a high 
level. In addition, the community, through its 
schools, colleges, technical institutes, and other 
institutions and organizations, must provide cer- 
tain definite services aimed at effective vocational 
adjustment. 

Throughout his general education, every youth 
should become acquainted with the meaning of 
work and with the broad economic and social 
patterns that influence vocational life. 

As the child reaches adolescence he should be 
provided with comprehensive and exact informa- 
| tion as to the trends and demands of occupational 
| life in his community and in the nation at large. 
This information should be skillfully interpreted 
by teachers and guidance specialists who have 
| sufficient training to enable them to aid him in 
' 


nent employment offices with up-to-the-minute 
facts and broad understanding are also essential. 
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Ultimately it seems imperative that there be 
some kind of coordinated national program for 
a better balancing of the number of jobs and the 
number of workers available in different occupa- 
tions. There is an infinite number of things which 
need to be done in our great country. Any person 
with average imagination can enumerate enough 
highly desirable things to keep far more than our 
fifty million workers fully employed for years to 
come. This being the case, are we going to permit 
periodic economic maladjustment to keep millions 
unemployed and frustrated? To do so hardly 
makes sense. Every community needs to make its 
individual contribution to a coordinated national 
program for putting everyone to work who should 
properly be at work. 

With the facilities which have been outlined, 
parents would not be alone in dealing with their 
Jimmys and Susans. Every parent should seek 
to give the best advice and the most sympathetic 
understanding to his youthful son or daughter 
in this critical period. He also should ask: Has 
my community properly organized itself for “giv- 
ing a break” to every youth when the time comes 
for making a smooth and effective transition from 
school to maturity? Until a parent sees to it that 
the proper answer has been found, he has done 
less than his duty as a parent and as a citizen. 


realistically assessing his personal liabilities and 
assets and his probable opportunities. 
Every high school and college youth should have 
a chance for genuine work experience of the type 
; provided in the most effective NYA programs. 
} This work experience should offer realistic guid- 
ance in selecting a calling. It should also provide 
opportunity for genuine and sustained effort. By 
an increasing number of employers a certain 
amount of work experience is demanded as a pre- 
requisite for regular employment. Unless the 
youth can secure initial experience under educa- 
tional auspices he finds himself in a vicious circle; 
he cannot get a job until he has experience, and he 
cannot get experience until he has a job. 
Every community should provide some definite 
{ occupational training for its boys and girls before 
they enter regular employment. In some instances 
this may all be acquired in high schools, junior col- 
leges, technical institutes, colleges, or other edu- 
cational institutions. In other cases it will involve 
| Cooperative arrangements between schools and 
private industries or public enterprises. 
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Improving Our Rural Schools 


the rural school that it 
contributed more than its full 
share of professional persons 
of distinction to society at 
large, while at the same time it developed a sturdy, 
thoughtful rural citizen, far better educated, as 
a rule, than his city neighbor of similar social 
status. 

That boast can no longer be made. The average 
rural school has not kept pace with the changing 
times. Compared with even the least pretentious 
of the city schools, the rural schools of today are 
poorly housed, poorly taught, practically unsu- 
pervised, and inadequately supported. To this list 
of indictments the educational measurement ex- 
perts have added abundant evidence that boys and 
girls from the rural schools, grade for grade and 
age for age, are distinctly inferior to children 
from the city schools in ability to do work involv- 
ing the fundamental tool subjects of the curric- 
ulum. All impartial evidence tends to show that 
the boys and girls of the open country, nearly 
half of all the children of America, are not being 
given a square deal. To permit these differences 
in educational opportunity to continue is to invite 
the development of an underprivileged class of 
tillers of the soil, a peasantry as hopeless as that 
of the backward countries of the old world. 


OT MANY years ago it 
| \ was the proud boast of 


bec HAS just been said does not apply to 
many of the more progressive and wealthy 
communities, where good consolidated rural 
schools have been established. And there are a 
few whole states in which the outlook for rural 
education is promising. Also, the problem of rural 
education is being vigorously attacked by a small 
army of specialists in state universities and nor- 
mal schools, state departments of education, and 
county school offices; and valiant efforts are being 
made toward reorganization of rural education. 
Were it possible to give the experts a chance to 
put their best plans into practice and to support 
their programs with more equitable systems of 
taxation than now exist, great progress would be 
made in a short time. However, for various 
reasons, chief among which is the chronic depres- 
sion in agriculture, it has not been possible to 
make rapid progress. 

In the meantime the immediate problem of 
improving the rural school in the average com- 
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munity rests entirely in the 
hands of local citizens. For. 
tunately, expensive buildings 
and equipment and large units 
of organization, however de. 
sirable they may be, are not 
necessary to the maintenance of a thoroughly good 
school. What is most essential is a good teacher. 
A moderate amount of equipment, much of which 
can be supplied at relatively little expense, and an 
interested community are the other essentials 


” ORDER to secure the good teacher, provide 
necessary equipment, and give the school intel. 
ligent support and oversight, it is necessary for 
some of the patrons of the school to have a clear 
idea of what a rural school should be. Bulletins, 
pamphlets, and books setting forth good standards 
and describing superior rural schools working 
under all sorts of conditions may be obtained from 
the National Education Association at Washing- 
ton, from most of the state departments of educa- 
tion, and from state teachers’ colleges. Parents 
who want to form a study group will have no 
trouble securing materials. In many states per- 
sonal direction and leadership may be secured 
from the state department of education or from 
the nearest teachers’ college or university. 

Rural people are often charged with giving 
more attention to the health and culture of their 
livestock than they do to caring for their children. 
If this is so (as it probably is not), it is not 
because they are less interested in their children 
but because they lack knowledge of just what to 
do and money and leadership to do it. For this 
the farmers themselves are not to blame. Univer- 
sity departments of agriculture and county farm 
advisors have helped farm people to improve their 
crops and their livestock. There has been no cor- 
respondingly well-organized agency for improving 
the education of their children. 

The boys and girls of the open country are still 
by far the nation’s most important farm crop. 
Not only will they soon be the functioning citizens 
of the great agricultural lands of America, but 
they will make up a large portion of the future 
population of our cities. Their education is 4 
national problem that concerns the welfare of the 
whole country, urban as well as rural. Accord- 
ingly, it behooves all of us to lend a hand to the 
job of making our rural schools the best the 
country can possibly afford. 
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A. L. CRABB 


E WERE in geography class when first 

we heard the unfamiliar voices and 

strange sounds over at Mr. Gray’s black- 
smith shop. We didn’t dare look around to see 
what it was. Mr. Haynes wasn’t that sort of 
teacher. Although as the sounds and voices con- 
tinued the restraint upon our curiosity became 
almost unbearable, we had to wait until evening 
recess. Then we saw what it was. There, covering 
almost an entire side of the shop, was a great 
poster whose redness all but screamed. The men 
had just finished with it. 

That poster proclaimed in large and scarlet 
letters that on October 15, 1901, at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, the world’s most colossal circus would 
by its sheer and stupendous magnificence bewilder 
all beholders. That red was a fast color. It has 
not faded. I can see those red letters yet. 

It was perhaps Mr. Gardner, the County Super- 
intendent, who started the day on the way to 
immortality as bright as the letters. Mr. Gardner 
was a man of sensitive imagination and humani- 
tarian impulses. The Day of the Circus could have 
been his idea. At any rate, I pay him tribute for 
a day whose letters were—and are—an unfading 
red. 

At evening recess, Mr. Spalding, who was mer- 
chant and postmaster for the countryside, came 
out on his porch and in that stentorian voice of 
his bawled : 

“Oh, Clay, you got a letter up here. You’d 
better come and get it. It’s marked ‘important’.” 

“Clay” was Mr. Haynes, the teacher. He was a 
burly two hundred pounder, of kindly nature, 
boyish face, and enormous strength. I’ve seen him 
lift the wheel of a loaded wagon from the mud in 
which it was mired and hold it while others 
crammed rock under it. He was gone but a mo- 
ment. He came back reading the letter and wear- 
ing a preoccupied look. Evidently the letter was 
“important.” 
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Cod Letter 
Day 


E HAD, first and last, a pleasing array 

of Red Letter days at Plum Springs. I 
remember the Red Letter days almost in 
photographic detail. The others, in the main, 
faded out long ago. 

There was the Red Letter day of the circus, 
the year Mr. Haynes taught the school. The 
literature of the circus stated, in all modesty, 
that it was the greatest circus in the world, 
and who were we to deny the beautiful phrases 
of those flaming posters, one of which cov- 
ered an entire side of Mr. Gray’s blacksmith 
shop? It said that the circus was the greatest 
in the world. We accepted it as the greatest 
circus in the world then. We still do. 

A. L. C. 





He called some of us older boys together before 
school the next morning and told us about the 
letter. It was from Mr. Gardner, the Superin- 
tendent. He had made an arrangement with the 
circus people to admit all scholars in the schools 
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to all the mysteries and wonders of the circus for 
twenty cents each, although the regular price of 
tickets was fifty cents. The teacher and the 
scholars above the Third Reader in each school 
would attend in a body. The younger children 
would receive the benefits of the reduced rate only 
when accompanied by their parents. Admission 
at the special rate would be granted only to those 
holding cards issued from the County Superin- 
tendent’s office and countersigned by the teacher. 

Mr. Haynes was puzzled. Did we think it would 
be a wise thing to undertake? We did, and without 
one dissenting vote. 

“We'll help with the youngsters,” said Frank 
Spalding, who wasn’t far removed from the estate 
of a youngster himself. 

All of us ex-youngsters nodded in agreement. 

There followed some busy days. Plans were 
made, abandoned, and replaced until it seemed 
that our arrangements were foolproof. 


T= FIRST call for transportation brought the 
promise of twenty-one two-horse wagons. But 
since the owner of each wagon and his wife and 
small children were preferred passengers, and 
since provision had to be made for a few wagon- 
less families, space was left for only about forty- 
two of us, and that by crowding. There were 
exactly ten more to be provided for. Then Mr. 
3ill Drake, who had neither wife nor child, rode 
down to see Mr. Haynes and offered his wagon. 
That would take care of six more. Fred Miller 
spoke to his father, who had two wagons, and the 
second one was provided. Unanimity and gener- 
osity were, incidentally, typical of Old Plum 
Springs. 

Man, woman, and child, Plum Springs was 
going to the circus, and great was the anticipation 
thereof. We studied and recited our lessons faith- 
fully, but behind the printed words on the page 
or the spoken words in recitation still small voices 
were saying wonderingly, yearningly, trium- 
phantly: “Nine more days,” “eight more days,” 
“seven more days.” 

One day John Horsley asked a group of three 
or four of us boys if we thought there might be 
any danger of Homer Floyd’s not getting to go 
to the circus. “He had been crying when he passed 
home this morning,” explained John. 

“T’ll give him a ticket,” said Fred Miller. 

But Frank Spalding was wiser. “Don’t do that. 
| thought about Homer, too. I’ve got a dollar for 
the circus, and I thought about offering him a 
ticket, but that’s not the way. Any of you boys 
know where he could get a job next Saturday?” 

Then I remembered that Aunt Fannie had 
offered me a dime a bushel to dig potatoes. I spoke 
to Aunt Fannie about Homer, and on Saturday he 





harvested her potatoes, five and a half bushels 

“It wasn’t hardly any trouble at all,” he tolq 
me, “only I wish there had been enough potatoes 
for ma to go, too.” 

Ma! I knew, of course, that the Floyds were 
Plum Springs’ poorest people. They were dread. 
fully poor but never abject. They expected no 
more than a just return for the work they per. 
formed. Ma ought to go to that circus, and pa, 
too. The unity of Plum Springs was at stake. 
Work for wages was scarce then, but something 
had to happen; it had to. And it did. 

At Sunday School I told Fred Miller about 
Homer’s wishing there had been more potatoes, 
“Somebody’s just got to give Mr. Floyd some 
work,” I said. 

“I don’t think we’ve got any work now,” said 
Fred, “but you leave it to me. I think I know 
something.” 

Fred must have known something. That night 
at sundown, Fred’s father rode down into Round 
Hollow to see Mr. Floyd. He knew that Mr. Floyd 
was a good driver and a safe man with horses, 
He was sending an extra wagon to the circus, and 
he’d like for Mr. Floyd to drive it and for Mrs, 
Floyd to go along for the help she might be with 
the children. Of course, Fred could drive, but he 
would sort of prefer an older and steadier hand. 
He’d pay a dollar and a half. That wasn’t enough, 
but it was all he could afford. If Mr. Floyd could 
go himself would he find out about Mrs. Floyd? 
He’d like the matter settled. 

The matter was settled. The unity of Plum 
Springs remained unbroken. 


ge RED LETTER day was October at its best. 
And when October is at its best in Kentucky no 
man can doubt that God created the world. The 
wagons were to start from the school at eight 
o’clock. All had gathered half an hour before that. 
Mr. Haynes and Ida Spalding and Ann Chester 
Drake had assigned the scholars to wagons, and 
they had done it with taste and sense. Each wagon 
could carry two on the seat, two in chairs just 
behind, and about four sitting on the floor of the 
wagon bed. There was much bandying of repartee 
among the drivers. 

“With that pair of plugs, Ambrose Finn, you 
won’t get to the circus this year, but maybe you 
can next.” 

“Huh, these hosses! They’re so fast I have to 
drive ’em up hill with the brakes on.” 

“Going to stay all night, Brother Arbuckle? 
You’ll never make it both ways with that team.” 

“The only time I aim to drive slow, Brother 
Vernon, is when I help pull you up the Henry 
Elkins’s hill.” 

And there was Mr. Floyd driving Mr. Miller's 
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team of spanking bay mules and beaming with 
pride. Beside him on the driver’s seat, prim and 
erect, sat his wife, and she, too, was beaming. 
The rough places, for once, had been made smooth. 
On the straw in the wagon bed sat Homer, his 
clothes starched until they would have stood erect 
without Homer in them, and his face scrubbed 
until it caught the rays of the October sun like a 
polished apple. Often his mother would turn and 
look at Homer, and in her eyes was a light that 
never gleamed on land or sea. Once she said to 
Homer. “Say The Blind Men and the Elephant.” 
Without hesitation Homer’s shrill voice arose: 
“It was six men of Indostan 

To learning much inclined... .’ 

Truly, the beginning of a Red Letter Day! 


> 


| if Plum Springs runs true to the pattern 
of the sections I now know 

better, one of the wagons and 
at least three or four of the 
scholars would be late, and 
the harassed teacher would 
grow more and more dis- 
tracted. On that day we 
started a good ten minutes 
ahead of schedule. Leading 
the procession was Mr. 
Haynes, riding in the wagon 
of Mr. Spalding, the store- 
keeper, and closing it was 
the wagon of Mr. Gray, the 
blacksmith. Directions were 
definite. We were to stay to- 
gether. If one wagon should 
break down, all were to stop 
till it was ready to go on. I 
know that Bob Stiles, check- 
ing the condition of his 
wagon the day before, had grown suspicious of 
his old coupling pole and had put in a new one, 
though it meant working far into the night to 
finish it. It would have been humiliating to rob 
those children of five minutes of Bowling Green 
that day. The other wagons must have been 
checked, too; not a wheel creaked for lack of 
grease, and not a horse cast a shoe. Down the 
gentle grade in front of the schoolhouse, past the 
Sycamore Bottom, up the hill by Mr. Gray’s home, 
on up the hill by Henry Elkins’s, on over the gap 
that cuts through Cook’s Knob—and we were 
circus bound!—adventuring no less than if we 
had sailed the blue Aegean with Ulysses, or on 
the Golden Hind with Francis Drake. 

I rode with my father and. mother. Between 
them, on the driver’s seat, sat my young brother, 
then in his first year at school, aglow with excite- 
ment. There were no chairs in our wagon, since 
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my parents were the only grown-ups aboard. Six 
of us sat on the straw in the wagon bed. There 
were John and Stoney Hays, Lem Jackson, Kirk 
and Shelby Massey, and I. We started reciting 
pieces and playing little games, but we gave that 
up. Everything was too exciting. 

It was, I think, a little after ten when we 
crossed the covered bridge into Bowling Green. 
Mr. Haynes had already made arrangements with 
McGinnis’s hitching lot, to which, in Mr. Spald- 
ing’s wagon, he piloted us. People gathered on 
the sidewalk and gazed at us as if we were the 
circus parade itself. 

“Where you from?” yelled a man on the side- 
walk. 

And did we tell him! Every voice in every 
wagon answered with all the volume it could 
summon. We expanded our lungs to the utmost. 

“Plu-u-um Sprin-n-n-ngs!”’ 
we yelled. When we finished, 
that man knew where we 
were from. 

At McGinnis’s hitching lot, 
after the horses had been 
cared for, we gathered about 
Mr. Haynes. He told the fa- 
thers and mothers again that 
they would have to be re- 
sponsible for the younger 
children. They could stay 
with us if they wished, and 
he’d suggest that we gather 
in a body to see the parade. 
After that, he would himself 
lead the older pupils to the 
circus grounds, the oldest 
scholar in each wagon being 
his deputy and responsible 
for the presence and safety 
of the others who rode in that particular wagon. 
The performance was supposed to be over at 
four-thirty. At five we would all leave from 
McGinnis’s hitching lot. Did we understand? All 
right, he didn’t expect any stragglers. 


© Ewing Galloway 


iy WAS difficult to stay together on the crowded 
street. I had some trouble with Kirk Massey, 
who wanted to stop and gaze open-mouthed at 
everything he saw, but by taking him by the hand 
and half dragging him I kept my group intact. Of 
course, we went to the square first, and of course 
everybody else had gone there, too. It was 
jammed. But Mr. Haynes manifested some excel- 
lent generalship. The parade was to come down 
College Street. It would pass the courthouse, two 
blocks away, and there the sidewalk was broad. 
He signaled, and we put on a superb bit of broken 
field running. When we got there we found the 
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sidewalk on the College Street side hardly ten- 
anted at all. It was a fine place from which to see 
the parade, and we were proud of Mr. Haynes. 

I’ve forgotten the exact order in which the 
various features of the parade passed, but I doubt 
if I’ve forgotten much else. I remember the tall- 
hatted men and the magnificently gowned ladies 
riding with superb grace on the fine horses. I re- 
member the clowns that ran along with the pro- 
cession, playing all sorts of antics. I remember the 
ponderous elephants that formed the vanguard 
of “the world’s most stupendous assemblage of 
wild and ferocious animals gathered by daring 
and intrepid hunters from earth’s remotest forest 
and jungle.” And the gasps that arose from Plum 
Springs throats as those ferocious animals passed 
in review! I remember that two rangy camels 
ambled by, ridden by sleepy-eyed orientals, and 
above the tumult I heard Homer Floyd’s voice: 

“Ma!” 

“Yes, Homer?” 

“Look, look! Just like in the Bible.” 

And here came a group of fancy bareback rid- 
ers, two of whom constantly changed horses. 
tider number one bounced to horse number two, 
and at the same split second rider number two 
bounced to horse number one, and immediately 
each bounced back again, a breathtaking maneu- 
ver. On and on the parade wound its way, and 
when the last of it had disappeared around the 
courthouse corner, Mr. Haynes summoned us to- 
gether and led the way to the circus grounds. 

The circus was still on parade, and there wasn’t 
much activity about. We wandered mildly around, 
eating the lunches each of us had brought. Some- 
time before one o’clock a man with a brown derby 
and a spreading black mustache climbed the ticket 
seller’s stand and sat down, puffing at a long cigar. 
Mr. Haynes signaled, and we descended upon him. 

“Tickets open at one.” 

“Can’t you sell them to us now?” asked Mr. 
Haynes. “These are the scholars and parents of 
Plum Springs School and we want to get good 
seats.” 

“Brother, tickets go on sale to one and all alike 
at one o’clock.” 

“We came in wagons ten miles to see your cir- 
cus. We don’t want to lose any time.” 

The ticket man stroked his mustache. “For one 
and all alike at one o’clock, brother.” 

To the younger children that had a disturbing 
sound. Tears welled up in the eyes of more than 
one. But Mr. Haynes was the most obstinate 
teacher we ever had at Plum Springs. 

“Mister, most of these scholars never saw a cir- 
cus before. They want to get in as soon as they 
can. If you sell us tickets now. . .” 

“At one o’clock for one and all... .” 
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“We won’t be in the way when the big crowd 
arrives. You let us have the tickets now and we’l] 
get out of the way and not trouble you any more,” 

“And if I lose my job, brother?” 

“Then I’ll whip the man that fires you.” And 
Mr. Haynes set his jaw at a well-known angle, 

“Brother, when I meets a man with convictions 
I just natchelly respects ’em. Line your brood up, 
brother, and come cash on the barrel head.” We 
were prouder than ever of Mr. Haynes. 


W: WERE the first to pass through the turnstiles, 
The menagerie was served us as an appetizer, 
The intrepid hunters who had journeyed to earth’s 
remotest forest and jungle had fetched back a 
hair-raising galaxy of wild life. Lions! Zebras! 
Wolves! Tigers! Elephants! Giraffes! Camels! 
Rhinoceroses! When those intrepid hunters went 
into those far jungles they certainly didn’t miss 
much. And those pop-eyed scholars from Plum 
Springs didn’t miss much either. Not much. 

All too soon, Mr. Haynes signaled us to tear our- 
selves from the menagerie and move on into the 
main tent. He maneuvered us into good seats. 

And then above the crowd’s confused noises 
sounded a ringing fanfare of trumpets. There 
they came! The circus was on. For more than two 
hours we sat there while before our eyes flowed a 
sequence of marvelous sights: aerial artists whom 
gravitation could not touch; contortionists with 
never a bone in their bodies; riders whose horse- 
manship was poetry in motion; animal tamers 
who could with one look make the fiercest beasts 
cower ; clowns who could by a look of deep tragedy 
convulse you with laughter. And then a thunder- 
ous climax—and the circus was over. 

The courthouse clock was striking five as we 
drove down College Street toward the covered 
bridge. The sun sank quickly as we journeyed up 
the Louisville pike, and a silver moon came up out 
of the east and showed us the way to our homes. 
There was very little talk. We didn’t know. it then, 
but we were very tired, and words were puny 
things to express what we had seen. But not a 
scholar was asleep when the caravan halted at 
Plum Springs. The October moon had swung 
higher; now it was touching with quiet but rich 
silver the branches of the great sycamores in the 
bottom. A Red Letter day fading into the serene 
silver of an October moonlight evening. 

The next day Ida Spalding said: “If we had it 
to do over there’s just one change we’d make.” 

“T can’t think of anything I’d change,” said 
Fred Miller. 

“Well, I would. I would have a big banner on 
every wagon with Plum Springs on it in big red 
letters, so some idiot wouldn’t be yelling, ‘Where 
you from?’” 
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ANY YEARS ago, the first Congress of 
Mothers expressed an unequivocal inter- 
est in the complete physical well-being of 

the child. This interest in all aspects of child 
health has steadily grown through the forty-three 
years of our organization’s existence. It was 
stimulated especially by the first World War, when 
the call to arms revealed the urgent necessity for 
vigorous health, and now again, under similar 
circumstances, it takes on the renewed life en- 
gendered by an explicit need. 

But we have come to understand that the impli- 
cations of the word “health” are far-reaching. 
We have always recognized its importance, but 
we need a much more comprehensive understand- 
ing of its true meaning than was implicit in 
former interpretations. Sound health is funda- 
mental for everyone—a healthy body and a sound 
mind make for a happy and impregnable home. 

Above all, the child, the object of our first con- 
sideration, needs a continuously healthful experi- 
ence and environment for himself and for those 
with whom he lives. He also needs wise guidance 
in his relations with others. The continuance of 
life depends upon physical health; happiness de- 
pends upon mental health; and home and com- 
munity welfare depends upon social health. 

To achieve health—physical, mental, and social 
—for the child and to create conditions conducive 
to his normal growth and development, society 
must be concerned with the health of his parents 
and of every member of the household. Since a 
community’s health is safe and sound as long as 
the health of each member of the community is 
good, we, as parent-teacher members, should con- 
tinue to promote all of the health activities of the 
National Congress, and we should also support 
those of the public health agencies. 

Nor is this all. Society must be increasingly 
concerned also with the public health organiza- 
tion, particularly with measures for the protection 
of the home and its environment; with proper 
housing; with adequate diets; with preventive 
health services; and with medical care in case of 
illness. A better understanding of public and 
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HE clearer our view of the goal, the more 

intelligent our plans and our perform- 
ance. The platform adopted at the 1941 Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers embodies the clearly seen and 
consciously approved goals of present-day 
parent-teacher endeavor. This platform is to 
be interpreted month by month in a series of 
articles contributed by the vice-presidents of 
the organization. Through their guiding words 
the guiding hands of local leaders may find 
support for programs that mean progress. 





private agencies for general medical care of the 
sick is needed. 

This becomes at once evident when we fully 
realize that about one thousand counties of the 
United States have no public health nurse; that 
about forty per cent of the counties have no reg- 
istered hospital; that one-third of the population 
is receiving inadequate medical service or none; 
and that the health education provided for chil- 
dren by our schools is seriously inadequate. The 
need for special emphasis on sound health is ob- 
vious. Such emphasis is and should ever be a 
fundamental part of parent-teacher work. 


|= US examine the situation at present. In 
1940, we are told, only three of our states had 
health units functioning in every county. Until 
we have some plan which gives every family in 
every county access to the preventive health 
measures which insure sound bodies and minds 
and sanitary homes and communities; until the 
homes of the poor of our land are reached through 
such an agency, we shall continue to have great 
problems. The large percentage of young men 
rejected for the nation’s military service because 
of physical unfitness at a time when they were 
most needed is a case in point. Health agencies 
will prevent much loss of life in families of low 
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income, as well as losses 
to the state, to the nation, 
and to industry of time 
taken out for illness. 

At the last White House 
Conference it was said: 
“A health program for the 
American child during the 
coming decades will have 


important new assets. 
There has been great 
improvement in_ public 


health. The preservation 
of many adults from pre- 
ventable disability and 
death has held together 
hundreds of thousands of 
families, and kept intact 
homes for children who 
would otherwise have been 
orphaned or exposed to 
serious deprivations.” A 
comprehensive knowledge 
of the public health program is necessary for 
cooperation with this department and support of 
its work. Every county in every state should have 
a full-time health unit, and we, as parents and 
teachers, working toward the best possible com- 
munity, should insist on the highest qualifications 
for the personnel of each unit and the highest 
standards of service for all. 


AS DEFENDERS of American youth we should at 
‘X all times, both as individuals and as an organi- 
zation, seek to broaden our field of cooperation with 
health authorities. With a strong economic base, 
through concerted activities of official agencies 
and educators, improved medical services can and 
should be made available throughout the nation. 

For many years the National Congress has 
urged the need for support of state and Federal 
programs for maternal and child health. And this 
is as it should be, for unless a mother comes suc- 
cessfully through the period of childbearing she 
will be seriously handicapped in the important 
task of guiding her child into adulthood. 

Today we can proudly declare that our efforts 
have not been in vain. Much has been accomplished 
in recent years. But the maternal mortality rate 
in the United States is still appallingly high; ten 
thousand mothers died during the past year. The 
rate of infant mortality is equally distressing. 
These tragedies and misfortunes can be controlled 
to a great extent by an informed public opinion 
and by cooperation with physicians and with 
responsible health agencies. Every expectant 
mother, physicians advise, should seek medical 
care from early pregnancy until her baby is six 
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weeks old. It is equally 
important that she submit 
herself periodically there. 
after to physical examina. 
tion, so that any abnormal] 
condition may be found, 
treated, and cured while 
it is curable. 

Other problems con. 
cerning maternal and child 
health arise. For example, 
a problem frequently ag. 
sociated with childbearing 
is that of cancer, which 
must be fought with knowl. 
edge and without fear. 
This is also true of syphi- 
lis. Prenatal blood tests 
for the mother and the use 
of prophylactic solutions 
in the eyes of the newborn 
baby are essential and will 
assure a live, sound baby 
if the mother receives the proper medical care, 

The importance of child health in the program 
of parent-teacher work can hardly be overempha- 
sized. Since 1925 one of the major projects of the 
National Congress has been the Summer Round- 
Up of the Children—the physical examination of 
children entering school for the first time, followed 
by the correction of remediable defects before the 
children enter school. But even in this well- 
developed service there are frontiers which remain 
to be conquered. Local associations should con- 
tinue to place special emphasis on the Round-Up, 
The health of American children is being generally 
improved; however, there is still a high death 
rate among children under fifteen years of age. 
This is due to communicable disease, lack of pro- 
tection of milk supplies, lack of health supervision, 
and failure of early diagnosis and prompt treat- 
ment, especially of tuberculosis. Parents should 
be familiar with health department statistics and 
with the health services available to preschool and 
school children, such as physical examinations, 
dental examinations, promotion of preventive and 
corrective measures, control of communicable 
diseases, and first aid. 
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pooped from physical disease, however, does 
not complete the picture of total health. There 
is another aspect which also demands our attention 
and that of all citizens—protection of mental 
health during childhood and throughout life. A 
sound mind in a sound body is truly important; 
so also is a sound mind in a sound home. The 
first six years of life are tremendously receptive 
ones, and all stimulations from the child’s 
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surroundings make a marked impression upon his 
plastic brain. The parent’s ability to guide prop- 
erly at this time is of the first importance. 

After all, the main objective of child training 
js to make the child a successful, social-minded 
being who can get along well and happily in his 
home and in the community. Too often a child 
who is improperly adjusted in his home through 
lack of understanding or unintentional neglect pre- 
sents a serious social problem later. In these days, 
so marked with conflict and confusion and so filled 
with perplexities, the home must maintain its 
balance. This will undoubtedly be one of our most 
urgent and serious problems in the months ahead, 
and we should plan now to face it realistically. 


00, THERE is heavy interdependence between 

health of body and health of mind, and this in- 
dicates still another significant aspect of the health 
question—nutrition. There has been a great in- 
crease in knowledge regarding nutrition, but there 
is still a great need for instruction. Millions of 
our citizens are uninformed. Paul V. McNutt, at 
the National Nutrition Conference in May 1941, 
said: “Nutrition is not a nine-letter word embla- 
zoned with men in white rampant upon the field of 
vitamins. It is a four-letter word, FOOD—good 
food, and plenty of it.” It has long been an 
accepted fact that the normal healthy individual 
requires certain essential dietary elements to 
maintain health. When the supply of one of these 
essentials is insufficient, malnutrition or perhaps 
a deficiency disease results. Thousands of experi- 
ments have shown us the great value of a well- 
balanced diet. It is astounding that 20,000,000 
persons in our country have an inadequate diet. 

For example, nutritionists say that many of us 
lack minerals and vitamins which may be found 
in the proper amounts in foods easily accessible 
to us. To know about these foods— 
what are essential ones, how to pre- 
pare them properly, and how we 
may help the poor to obtain them— 
is your duty and mine. A great many 
persons do not know that eating a 
large amount of food does not nec- 
essarily nourish them properly. The 
local parent-teacher association can 
undertake no more useful and bene- 
ficial project than a parents’ study 
course on nutrition. At the end of 
the course the information made 
available should be translated into 
vigorous and progressive action. 

It is true that the school lunch 
program, which for many years has 
been an outstanding activity of thou- 
sands of local associations, has pro- 
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vided millions of well-balanced meals to a count- 
less number of school children. This is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest contributions of the Congress 
to better nutrition. Every child in every school 
should have, and, it is hoped, soon will have, a 
nourishing, well-balanced lunch every day to help 
build him into a sturdy citizen. 


ee THERE are still other fields which require 
our attention. All of us were astounded when 
we heard that forty-three per cent of the young 
candidates for military service were rejected be- 
cause of physical disabilities. This fact should 
awaken America to a condition that must be faced 
and corrected. And we can begin with the younger 
generation. We can have all children examined 
at regular intervals. We can cooperate with health 
agencies in instituting appropriate measures for 
safeguarding health. The War Department will 
provide adequate medical care for the men in 
service, but we can supplement this by having 
our communities and those adjoining the camps 
safeguarded for these young men. We can en- 
deavor also to secure good conditions for those of 
our youth who are working in defense industries. 

Always important to the nation’s health, and 
now one of the major issues before communities 
in camp areas, is the problem of commercialized 
vice. Well-planned programs, leisure time projects, 
and recreational activities under trained super- 
vision should be made available to the enlisted men 
and the young people in our communities. There 
must be concerted action to fight this menace. We 
cannot afford to risk the widespread invasion of 
the grave social diseases, nor can we countenance 
a condition which will wreck, perhaps perma- 
nently, the lives and characters of thousands of 
our finest young men and women. 

Such are the problems which constitute a dis- 
tinct challenge to the parent-teacher 
association. Every local association 
should recognize these problems and 
cooperate in providing adequate 
health services and medical care. We 
shall, without question, continue our 
usual efforts and our worthy proj- 
ects, expanding our health activities 
wherever necessary. Let us begin at 
home in a united and sustained effort 
to make every home a healthy, happy 
place for citizens to live and to grow. 
For one thing has been made clear 
to us: upon the full mental and phys- 
ical stature of its citizens depends in 
the main the ultimate power of the 
nation. 

—EUNICE H. LEONARD 
Vice President, Region 3 
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Youth Strengthens the Pro- 
gram. One of the outstanding 
features of the high school 
association in Ohio is the 
part played by the students 
in the entire parent-teacher 
program. 

From the beginning of en- 
rollment, when students are 
used on the membership committees, until the final 
meeting, student participation is stressed. Through 
the public speaking classes an opportunity is given 
to present the advantages of parent-teacher mem- 
bership. Several times throughout the year, in 
brief talks before the home rooms, they present 
timely topics of interest to parents, teachers, and 
pupils. Panel and forum discussions in which both 
students and adults participate are also featured. 
Some schools report that parent-teacher work is 
recognized as an extracurricular activity. 

Some of the topics which have attracted inter- 
ested groups of parents and teachers are school 
fraternities, home work, vocational guidance, vo- 
cational training, health, school curriculum, text- 
books, movies, and community standards and 
values. Since both students and parents are con- 
cerned with the question “After high school, 
what?” we have found that many fine programs 
can be built around this theme. 

Some parent-teacher units invite a student rep- 
resentative to serve on the executive committee. 
Other students serve on committees—such as safe- 
ty, health, and motion pictures—to which the 
enthusiasm and interest of youth are vital assets. 

High school associations are especially impor- 
tant today because of the fact that high school en- 
rollments have increased so rapidly in recent 
years, and in any retrenchment program the 
schools at the secondary level are therefore the 
first to lose. Not only should the elimination of 
valuable courses be protested : new courses—prac- 
tical ones—should be added to meet the needs of 
the more than eighty per cent who do not go on to 
higher education. “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” It is the price also of a well-rounded 
school program at the secondary level! 


Ohio 
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Statistics show that four times as much money 
is spent to take care of teen-age delinquents as igs 
spent on a program of recreation. High schooj 
associations can plan wholesome recreation pro- 
grams, providing chaperonage for parties and as- 
sisting in making equipment for games and dramas, 

Greater attention to a health check-up of adoles- 
cents has also resulted from these closer relation- 
ships. Tuberculin tests have been encouraged and 
even subsidized by high school associations. Lee- 
tures on social hygiene, family relationships, and 
preparation for marriage have been provided. 

By working together with youth in this way 
parents and teachers come to know each other bet- 
ter, and the whole moral tone of the community 
is signally improved. 

—ALICE LACOost 


Hands Across the Coun- 
ter. “To Raise the Stand- 
ards of Home Life” is the 
object of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in Louisiana in 
emphasizing consumer edu- 
cation during 1941-42. 

In the face of present 
conditions, raising the economic standard within 
the family may be impossible, but education can 
help the consumer at least to maintain the present 
standard of living. 

It is extremely important in times like these 
that there be no waste in the marketing machin- 
ery. This nation cannot afford fraudulent and mis- 
leading advertising, shoddy goods, misrepresented 
cosmetics and drugs, deceptive containers, inade- 
quate labels, misuse or abuse of goods, or dishonest 
or misdirected governmental practices. 

Suggested studies in consumer education have 
been sent to each of our units. Their purpose is to 
arouse consumers to the need for action, individ- 
ual as well as collective; to make them aware of 
their problems; to develop a critical attitude 
toward their own purchases as well as toward 
market arrangements; to give them factual knowl- 
edge which will help them to be wiser buyers; and 
to teach proper use of goods purchased. 





Louisiana 
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This winter our units and councils will work 
on such problems as: (1) grade labeling of 
canned goods; (2) specifications for buying 
sheets, pillowcases, and blankets; (3) a study 
of local milk ordinances and inquiry into how 
well they are enforced; (4) grades of meat, cuts 
of meat, and meat stamps; (5) balanced diets 
for the family; (6) the new pure food, drug, and 
cosmetics act; (7) a practical comparison of silk 
and nylon stockings; (8) a study of shoe con- 
struction and care of shoes; (9) aids for the con- 
sumer, governmental, private, and commercial; 
and (10) what the consumer can do to protect his 
interests in the defense program. 


Consumer education is indeed a P.T.A. frontier, 
and a challenging one, for what we as consumers 
do will affect not only the economic situation but 
the all-important development of citizenship. 

—GRACE H. BROWN 


“When a Body Meets a Body.” 
The days and the friends of auld 
lang syne are dear to everyone— 
but new acquaintance, too, has its 
place. Surely it is desirable that 
parents and teachers should know 
each other as persons; that they 
should develop a social acquaint- 
ance which is quite apart from 
their relationship as co-workers in 
child training and education. 

These facts have been recognized by the New 
Jersey Congress. It is unnecessary to comment to 
any extent on the most generally employed medium 
of social contact between parents and teachers— 
the September reception to teachers. This is held 
throughout New Jersey. In some instances the re- 
ception follows the first regular parent-teacher 
meeting of the year. In other places it is held on 
a separate evening, and a dance follows. 

Another plan which several associations have 
followed for a period of years is to sponsor a series 
of classroom teas. When the class mothers are 
appointed (in June), it is understood that each 
is expected to bring the mothers and the teacher 
of her room together at a tea very early after the 
fall opening of school. Here again the objective is 
purely social, and each mother meets her child’s 
teacher merely to become acquainted and have a 
good time. A similar arrangement is sometimes 
followed in high school associations; “department 
teas” are given frequently. 

Some associations have class fathers as well as 
class mothers. These men stimulate interest in 
school athletics; they sponsor father and son ban- 
quets. Class fathers function usually in high 
schools. 

Parent leaders in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion should recognize that teacher leaders need to 
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attend county, state, and, if at all possible, na- 
tional conferences and conventions. This New 
Jersey associations are succeeding in doing by 
frequently choosing teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors as delegates to larger meetings. 
—SADIE B. GARDNER 


Breaking New Ground. The 
sphere of influence of the Parent- 
Teacher Association was appreci- 
ably widened in Minnesota this 
summer. So varied and interest- 
ing were the cooperative activi- 
ties planned and so thoroughly 
were the plans carried out that 

the good results are already apparent. 

As a preliminary, the state president met with 
the presidents of the six State Teachers Colleges 
and the University of Minnesota to arrange dates 
and to choose a convocation speaker. Here are 
some of the activities that followed: At Bemidji 
a parent-teacher council was formed. At Duluth 
a question and answer period was conducted by a 
class of county superintendents. At Winona a 
parent-teacher picnic was held in the late after- 
noon and an International Relations Conference 
in the evening. At Mankato a curriculum evalua- 
tion conference and a parent-teacher council lunch- 
eon were held. 

At Moorhead, classes in health and education 
were visited. At Fargo, N. D., an interesting con- 
ference was directed by the district president. 
Convocation periods were utilized at all of the 
colleges, and an afternoon address was given at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, executive secretary of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association, based her 
convocation address upon the theme, “All-Out 
Service for Democracy.” “This service,” she said, 
“is the constant function of education. ‘There is 
need for stepping it up. 


She suggested that the parent-teacher associa- 
tion continue (1) to develop greater professional 
preparedness and expertness; (2) to develop a 
better understanding of and more effective prac- 
tice in the ways of democracy; (3) to increase 
the leadership and effectiveness of professional 
and parent-teacher organizations; (4) to secure 
new material and sources of help; (5) to develop 
the art of artistic living; and (6) to interpret 
and popularize the educational program. 


“Parents and teachers are partners,” Miss 
Samuelson concluded. “They need each other, and 
the children need both. The situation calls upon 
us to build a closer working partnership.” 

The widespread interest aroused is resulting 
in successive requests for organization of new 
parent-teacher units.—Lypb1a B. LINSLEY 
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opening fall season seems to me to be George 

Washington’s World, by Genevieve Foster 
(Scribner, $2.75). In its own way it is a path- 
breaker. Children in school usually learn history 
country by country and seldom can tell what was 
going on anywhere else while something was going 
on in a particular place. Mrs. Foster’s lively nar- 
rative opens when Washington was a boy of eight. 
In that year Daniel Boone was growing up in an 
altogether different way of life; John Adams and 
John Hancock were schoolmates in Massachusetts ; 
and Benjamin West, in Philadelphia, was wanting 
to be a painter. Fra Junipero Serra reached Mex- 
ico City when Washington was a boy. Over the 
sea a young man named Frederick became king 
of Prussia and started on a long career of surpris- 
ing the world. There was a little girl who had not 
yet become Catherine the Great of Russia. James 
Watt was watching tea kettles and James Cook 
running away to sea, and in France trouble was 
brewing for the king. ... It is as hard to stop 
telling about it as to stop reading it, for one 
section—there is one devoted to each of these 
personages—leads straight into another, and the 
events are all taking place at approximately the 
same time all over the world as it was when Wash- 
ington was a boy. A similar round-up takes place 
at intervals through his life, and before each one 
a large picture groups the world-famous charac- 
ters of that period as they were then. With this 
rapid, highly simplified narrative, things fall into 
place in relation to each other. Older children will 
form its chief audience. 

Another important new book is Grace Hogarth 
Allen’s A Bible ABC (Stokes, $1). It is for the 
very young; three-year-olds can understand the 
words, and even a baby will enjoy the bright 
block-color pictures. It introduces Bible people, 
animals, and places, one to a letter, a sentence to 
each; with real skill each of these sentences, com- 
plete in itself, makes the child wonder what comes 
next. A number of good books about the Bible for 
children are appearing this year; this is the 
“youngest” one of all, but it will not be forgotten 
when the child is older. It was made by actual 
collaboration between a young mother and a three- 
year-old boy, which may explain its lucidity. 

— MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, Book Review Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune 


‘ke most important book for children in the 
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MEN AND WOMEN. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day 
Company, Inc., 1941. 203 pp., $2. 


Fe NO country is a true democracy whose women 
have not an equal share in life with men and 
until we realize this we shall never achieve a real 
democracy on this earth. But no country can go 
much as hope to be a democracy whose women do 
not even want that share.” 

Has the American woman lost the spirit of pio- 
neering? “Change did not frighten the pioneer, 
He was willing to go out and build the world he 
wanted. There must be women in our country of 
spirit enough to want to grow with the nation and 
so stay beside man as he struggles to build. If 
there are not, then I say the average woman in the 
home is the weakest link in American democracy 
and by her weakness she drags at the man and 
hampers the child. By her very love and devotion 
to them she does this, if that love and devotion are 
not great enough, not intelligent enough, to com- 
prehend the necessity of sharing their lives with 
them outside the home as well as the few precious 
hours within it.” 

With these words Pearl S. Buck challenges the 
men and women of the United States to rethink 
their attitudes and relations to each other and to 
resolve the basic conflicts and disharmonies and 
bitternesses she senses between them. 

Coming from an ancient civilization where she 
has seen the transition from a life centered on 
home and family to a true democracy in which 
women work side by side with men in government, 
banking, war, medicine, and business, she asks: 
What is the matter with America today? Where 
do all the unrest and conflict come from? 

Only by education of men and women for each 
other, only by building a fundamental harmony 
between them, only by mutual sharing of the 
bringing up of children, the building of govern- 
ment, and all life outside the home will freedom be 
achieved or democracy saved. Many women are 
not even interested. Men will therefore have to 
help them in spite of the indifference of large 
groups of women. “And who knows but what 
women might have an idea or two worth having 
about war and peace and the prevention of crime 
and the cure of poverty.” 

—ESTHER MCGINNIS, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York 
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DEFENSE BEGINS AT HOME— HOW WE GROW— 
then Article: DOES MONEY MAKE THE MAN?—By Article: WE BEGIN TO TALK— By Louise P. 
Helen W. Atwater (See Page 8) Woodcock (See Page 17) 
a ' ; ; . 
J I. Pertinent Points I. Pertinent Points 
1. It is always important to decide what one 1. One of the most important habits which 
en wants most in spending money. There are the baby acquires in the first two years of 
d no rules which will govern any one family. life is the ability to make himself understood 
. All rules must be set up for every family in by means of words. A part, at least, of the 
2a the light of its own needs and desires. rapidity with which this habit develops de- 
Ps 2. There are many resources provided by fey’ sues oe people by whom the 
. the state, city, and Federal government on i , : : 2 
which people can draw. Public libraries, 2. Like all complex habits, speaking is 
io- parks, recreation facilities, clinics and nurs- learned slowly. No amount of hurrying will 
or. ing services—these are only a few examples increase the rate at which a child acquires 
h of the facilities provided by government speech. If he is given good examples, is 
. agencies supported by taxpayers, of which talked to and is made to use words whenever 
of families form the largest group. he knows them the acquisition of speech will 
nd ; eee proceed at the child’s normal rate. This is 
If 3. Every family needs a budget. This is a case of “the more haste, the less speed.” 
made out by going over all the different 8 Ridicule. f fati ‘ll 
he kinds of needs and balancing them against th lGacule, ot Me : pot Liness, “ae any- 
cy each other to see which are most important owner severe Pp p. aiff, ti me TY — 
nd in terms of urgency or of general family may Cause oe te ifficulties. If they persist, 
satisfaction. it is advisable to consult a specialist. A child 
on who feels secure and is well adjusted has the 
re 4. The management of money is important best chance to learn how to talk freely and 
m- not only to the family itself but to the Gov- well. 
th ernment in a time of such national emer- 
us gency as the United States is now facing. II. Questions to Promote Discussion 
¢ , , 1. What are some ways in which children 
he II. Questions to Promote Discussion can be encouraged to use good English? 
nk 1. What are some of the needs which every 2. How far can parents help children to 
to family has to consider in setting up its learn to talk? 
nd budget? 3. List some bad practices which every par- 
2. How far should the children in the family ent and teacher should avoid. 
he be consulted in setting up the family budget, 4. When, if ever, is it permissible to “show 
on and how much responsibility should each off” the child’s use of language? 
ch child have 7 Parga the yoyrsd as Rie = 5. Why is it that a young child will compre- 
it possible and buy the most in family satisfac- hend the meaning of a sentence like: “Daddy 
a tions: will take you ‘bye-bye’ when he comes home” ; 
: 3. How far should the home and the school and why does he fail to understand what is 
- train the children in setting up budgets and meant when you say: The flowers were as 
h in buying wisely? yellow as gold? 
e : 
é 4. In what ways can parent-teacher associa- References: 
: tions work toward protecting the consumer pe ee 
-» hi : +9 . # of 
n- in his expenditure of money: Training. Minneapolis: University of Minneapolis 
' Press. Pp. 65-69. 
f References: 2. sony” “tenn bate sees and Home Go 
re . Chi : tt . 
to 1. Zuill, Frances: ‘““The Family Pocketbook.” Na- rath is. ne: 
. tional Parent-Teacher, December 1989. 3. Woodcock, Louise P.: Life and Ways of the Two- 
2. Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner: ““Youth’s Money Year-Old. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
at Problems.”’ National Parent-Teacher, April 1939. Chapter 5. 
ig 3. Credit Problems of Families. Vocational Division 4. Oliver, Mary: “Stimulating Speech in Y 
ne Bulletin No. 206. U.S. Department of the Interior. Children” National Parent Teaaian: Notiaamee 
4. Kyrk, Hazel: Economic Problems of the Family. 1938. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 5. Wellman, Beth L.: Learning to Talk. Child 
é, 5. Jordan, David F.: Managing Personal Finances. Welfare Pamphlet No. 6. Iowa City: Iowa Uni- 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. versity Press. 
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editors present to their readers this month a 

number of comments which evaluate the efforts 
of the National Parent-Teacher to carry out the high- 
est aims of home-school cooperation. Here are the 
views of distinguished leaders in educational, social, 
and civic life. Their articulate appreciation is a chal- 
lenge to further progress in the field of child welfare 
which was, in a sense, opened by the parent-teacher 
movement, launched near the close of the past century. 


|: IS with a sense of deep satisfaction that the 


Among the magazines devoted wholly to the home- 
school relationship, I would place the National Parent- 
Teacher very high, if not at the top. It does not need to 
cater to commercialism; its editors are free, therefore, to 
cast about for the best things on the educational horizon. 
[t is up-to-date without being too absurdly new; it is con- 
servative without being too absurdly old. And typo- 
graphically it is most attractive. 

—HvuGHES MEARNS, Chairman, Department 
of Creative Education, New York Uni- 
versity, Author of The Creative Adult 


The National Parent-Teacher renders a unique and im- 
portant service to education. It has become an indis- 
pensable link between education and the parents of the 
nation. It provides readable and authoritative material 
presented in an attractive format. To the parent anxious 
to do an intelligent job of providing his children with the 
best type of educational opportunity the magazine is in- 
valuable. The National Parent-Teacher is a “‘must’’ maga- 
zine for teachers as well as parents interested in the im- 
portant civic task of constantly lifting the effectiveness of 
our public schools. 

—JOHN K. NORTON, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Such a magazine as the National Parent-Teacher, which 
serves as a distinguished clearing house for the best that 
is thought and known about the relationships between 
children and adults in our type of society, must be rated 
as invaluable in times like these. It is, indeed, our good 
fortune that the National Parent-Teacher and the organiza- 
tion it represents have been building up, soundly and un- 
obtrusively through the years, a body of knowledge and 
an attitude toward knowledge that we desperately need 
just at this time. 

—BoNARO W. OVERSTREET, Author and 
Specialist in Adult Education 


The National Parent-Teacher is a magazine that should 
be read regularly and thoroughly by all who are concerned 
with youth of school age. As a reflection of home and 
school influences and as a medium of communication be- 
tween those responsible for these influences it is especially 
valuable. 

—F.Loyp W. REEVES, Director, American 
Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education 
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The National Parent-Teacher is one of our most usefy] 
magazines for parents. It is progressive, authoritative, 
and well balanced in its presentation. As a medium of 
contact for teachers and parents it has no rival. 


— ERNEST R. GROVES, Professor of Sociology, 
University of North Carolina 


The National Parent-Teacher has appointed for it a 
highly strategic position in the endeavor to make this 
country the leader and exemplar in human relations. The 
school cannot help youth to grow up if its best efforts are 
to be undone in the home. The converse is also true. The 
National Parent-Teacher has given valiant service in pro- 
moting the essential good relationships between teacher, 
parent, and child. Its future success will prove to be a 
prophecy of the future of our nation itself. The support of 
its objectives should be a requisite of good parenthood 
everywhere. 


— EVERETT R. CLINcHY, Director, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 


Today parents eagerly seek the knowledge about chil- 
dren and their training that results from scientific research 
and analysis of experience. The National Parent-Teacher 
admirably presents this new knowledge in articles 
couched in terms of everyday child life, and it also dis- 
cusses current social developments bearing upon family 
life and the rearing of children. It is helping to cultivate 
throughout the country the more intelligent understand- 
ing of child life from which the children of today are 
already benefiting. 


—KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


I consider the National Parent-Teacher one of the most 
progressive and practical journals of popular discussion in 
this country. The unique service which the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers renders to our schools 
is reflected in the excellent form and substance of the ma- 
terial printed in this magazine. 


—FRANK KINGDON, Educational Director, 
Citizenship Educational Service 


The developments being made in the content and format 
of the National Parent-Teacher certainly are giving it an 
important place in educational journalism. We anticipate 
each month’s issue with pleasure. We see beyond the 
pages of the magazine the great service it is rendering in 
the promotion of child welfare and the creation of an en- 
lightened parenthood. These are sublime and practical 
motives which need the encouragement and cooperation 
of everyone who is interested in human development. The 
magazine lights the way for new chapters in the story of 
human progress. 


—AGNES SAMUELSON, Executive Secretary, 
Iowa State Teachers Association 
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The Responsibles 


: ge MOST important thing this generation has 
to do is to produce and rear the next genera- 
tion. Every human being should realize the vast, 
the heartbreaking, the almost cosmic importance 
of the littlest baby in the world. And the younger 
it is the more important it is, because it reaches 
farther into the future. It will be here the longer. 

Our preoccupation with children is not due en- 
tirely to the fact that we love children, that out 
of our generosity and love of humanity, great and 
small, we want to see that they are well and happy 
and have a chance in life. The fact is that nothing 
that we do today and nothing that has been done 
in the past will amount to much unless children 
are taught to think it is worth while. 

Our songs will be unsung, our books unread; 
our governments will totter and fall; the archi- 
tectural triumphs of past ages as well as the 
marble palaces of this generation may be blown 
to atoms in a few seconds if we cannot impress 
upon the children of today that all these things 
are worth preserving. What is happening in 
Europe is happening because someone took the 
infinite pains necessary to rear a generation of 
children of a whole nation in one ideology. They 
did not try to keep it a secret; they told the whole 
world about it. But the world could not and would 
not believe that it would ever come true. 

If any good can come out of the present holo- 
caust it must be a profounder realization of the 
fact that we are builders of tomorrow’s world. If 
we are careless and indifferent, if we have no 
deep convictions as to right and wrong, if we 
give only lip service to our form of government, 
then this precious democracy about which we talk 
so much and do so little will perish from the 
earth. It will perish because our children will 
reflect our attitudes and will exchange democracy 
for the fallacious security of totalitarianism. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is an organized 
effort to make the environment of home, school, 
church, and community a better place in which to 
rear children. It has a call upon every citizen 
who is interested in the future of his country. 
Because it is noncommercial, nonsectarian, and 
nonpartisan and because it is a cross-section of 
the whole population, this organization can serve 
children and youth with maximum efficiency. 

Parent-teacher membership must be an in- 
formed membership if it is to serve its purpose. 
The world has a right to demand of 2,480,188 men 
and women a service to children commensurate 
with so large a membership. 

—MABEL WILLIAMS HUGHES, National Chairman 
Committee on Membership 
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CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Program Outline 


Reading that Educates and Entertains 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 


WHEN CHILDREN AND BOOKS GET TOGETHER, PAGE 11 
BOOKS IN REVIEW, PAGE 36 


Guiding Principles 


1. Read aloud to young children as much as pos- 
sible. The eye-word, says Mott, is, after all, a dim 
shadow of the spoken word; if a reader is to get the full 
flavor and strength of such things as tone-color, 
rhythm, and rhyme, he must hear the words spoken. 

2. Give the child an opportunity to read widely. 

3. As children grow older, read to them such tales 
as Grimm’s or Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Bible stories, 
because of their universal quality, are excellent. 


4. Think of books in terms of personality. ‘‘Who 
touches this book,’”’ roared Walt Whitman, “touches 
aman!” He was referring to his Leaves of Grass, but 
he might have said this of any good book.! 


5. There is no need to buy unattractive books. 
Hundreds of well bound, well illustrated books, set in 
clear type, are available at reasonable prices. Consult 
accredited reading lists and reviews. 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. Consider the following answers to the question, 
‘“‘What does literature do for you beyond giving en- 
joyment?”’ Work out the principles as they apply to 
guiding young minds to worth-while reading. Litera- 
ture can (1) express your emotions; (2) keep before 
you the vision of the ideal; (3) give you a better knowl- 
edge of human nature; (4) restore the past to you; (5) 
help you to see the glory of the commonplace.’ 


2. Why have such books as the following survived 
the test of time: Gulliver’s Travels, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Alice in Wonderland, Little Women, and Tom Sawyer? 


3. Discuss: When young Michael Pupin was brought 
before an immigration official, he declared that he had 
three friends in America. ‘‘ What friends?” inquired 
the official. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe,” the lad replied stoutly.? 


4. Discuss: Until teachers are willing to begin at the 
child’s level and by comparison and contrast lead him 
to a fine sense of discrimination, until they put enjoy- 
ment above rote learning and breadth of reading 
above analysis, they will exert a minor role in control- 
ling children’s reading habits.* 

5. Discuss: The most effective control of cheap and 
sensational reading matter lies not in the direction of 
censorship but in education. 


6. What is the P.T.A. in your community doing to 
assist in the extension and development of local public 
library service to include traveling libraries for iso- 
lated rural communities, collections of materials for 
children, and library advisory service for parents? 

7. What is the library in your community doing to 
make reading a richer and more adventurous experi- 
ence for the child? Suggest ways by which the P.T.A. 
can cooperate with the public lib , school library, 
and other agencies in the community to divert the 
reading interests of children from tabloids and comics. 


1 Rewards of Reading, Mott. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

2 Books That Have ped the World, by Fred Eastman. (American Li- 
br: Association.) 

3 The Sociology of Childhood, by Francis J. Brown. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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GUIDING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Program Outline 


The Right Job for Each 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 
NOTHING BUT A STUDENT, PAGE 4 
YOUTH WOULD BE VALIANT, PAGE 14 
CHARACTER FOR OUR TIMES, PAGE 21 


WHEN YOUTHS WANT TO QUIT SCHOOL AND GET A 
JOB, PAGE 23 


Case Study 


In his last year of high school James Smith decided to 
join the aviation corps. Accordingly, he left school — 
only to be turned down by the'service because of a 
slight impairment of vision. Dejected as well as re- 
jected, James roamed aimlessly about, at odds with 
the world. He was finally persuaded by his parents 
to go back to high school. But he is no longer inter- 
ested, and his grades show a consistent decline. 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. Should James have been encouraged to return 
to high school? 

2. What occupations are open to him that would 
give him an opportunity to utilize his interest in 
aviation to good advantage? 

3. List in order of their importance the following 
qualifications for higher education: (1) general ability 
to learn; (2) genuine interest; (3) money to meet all 
expenses; (4) basic moral qualities; (5) athletic prow- 
ess; (6) aptitude for history and social science; (7) ex- 
cellent vocabulary and linguistic ability; (8) mechani- 
ical aptitude. 

4. What are the schools in your community doing 
to make sure that young people who have the natural 
ability to lead are given the training which will make 
their leadership more probable? Do they have guid- 
ance directors who study their individual capacities, 
interests, and needs? 

5. Does the school, in cooperation with other agen- 
cies in the community, make any provision for definite 
occupational training? 

6. What are the most important functions of a liberal 
education? of adequate vocational training? 

7. Call to mind several great leaders and determine 
the characteristics which you believe gave them the 
power to lead effectively and wisely. 

This program can readily be adapted for a panel 
discussion. The following outline is illustrative. It 
may be varied according to needs and resources. 


Panel Discussion 


Leader :— 

Discussants: Topic: 
EDUCATOR Who should go to college? 
PARENT How parents can help to 


find the right job. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL The kind of men Uncle 
Sam needs. 


Vocational guidance and 
adjustment. 


What are the chances of 
securing jobs? 


What kind of an educa- 
tion is essential for suc- 
cess in the professions? 


COUNSELOR 
BUSINESS MAN 


PROFESSIONAL MAN 
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ALEXANDER COWIE, assistant professor of English 
at Wesleyan University, has also taught in seve 
other institutions, including the University of Minne. 
sota and Ohio State University. He is the author of 
many notable publications on American literature and 
is an authority on the American novel. 


HELEN W. ATWATER, editor of the JOURNAL OF Home 
ECONOMICS, is well known to thousands of home econ. — 
omists and allied workers. She has served on 4 
important commissions and has written U. S. Deps 
ment of Agriculture bulletins and numerous magazine 
articles. : 


S- 


BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL, former head of the 
music and art department of the public library jy 
Evanston, IIl., has helped countless boys and ois to 
experience the joy that comes from reading good liter. — 
erature. Today she is Director of Educational Service — 
for a large publishing house. 7 


MARGARET MEAD, assistant curator of ethnology of — 
the American Museum of Natural History, is distin. © 
guished in both science and education. Her contriby- — 
tion to a clearer understanding of the relationship be 
tween psychology and culture is nationally recognized, — 
Among her most influential works are Coming of Age 
in Samoa and Growing Up in New Guinea. 


LOUISE P. Woopcock is a member of the Division 
of Studies and Publications of the Bank Street 
Schools, where she organized the material that makes 
up her book Life and Ways of the Two-Year-Old. Her — 
broad experience has included work with both children — 
and adults in social service and recreation. 3 


JOHN K. NorTON, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is one of our most com- — 
petent scholars and spokesmen in education and eco- ~ 
nomics. One of his major publications is Education and — 
Economic Well Being in American Democracy, prepared © 
for the Educational Policies Commission. 


A. L. CRABB’s stories of Plum Springs are widely — 
sought and valued by parent-teacher readers. Dr. © 
Crabb is professor of education at Peabody College. — 
He is also the editor of the Peabody JOURNAL. q 


WESLEY P. LLOyD began his career as a secondary — 
school teacher and principal. In 1937 he came to the © 
Brigham Young University. He is now professor of — 
philosophy of education, chairman of the department, © 
and dean of men. Dr. Lloyd’s rich experience has con- © 
ferred the insight necessary to suggest the basis of © 
character education in a democracy. “@ 


This month’s editorial is presented by ROscoz” 
PULLIAM, president of Southern [Illinois Normal 
University, and chairman of the Committee on Rural 
Education, affiliated with the A. C. L. A. 4 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for © 
this month’s “P. T. A. Frontiers’: Mrs. C. Tracy LaCost,: 
President, Ohio Congress; Mrs. Fagan Cox, President, and- 
Mrs. Cecil L. Brown, Second Vice-President, Louisiana 
Congress; Mrs. Albert L. Gardner, President, New Jersey 
Congress; and Mrs. S. E. Linsley, President, Minnesota 
Congress. 7 
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